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CHAPTER VIII. 


EVEN now I can’t look back on that 
dreadful time without a thrill of horror. 
Policemen came into the house, and a 


doctor was fetched, but ’twas all no use. 
She was quite dead ; and, of course, then 
there was an inquest, and all sorts of 
horrors; and cook, and I, and poor Miss 
Sophy had to give evidence, and they 
brought it in “ unsound mind,” as usual ; 
and I really suppose the poor thing wasn’t 
herself, or she’d never have taken her own 
life—and in such a dreadful way, too. 

The worst of it all was that the house 
became what the newspapers call “no- 
torious,” and crowds of people used to 
come round it and gape up at the windows, 
and peer down the area, and it became 
perfectly dreadful to go in or out of the 
door for the remarks that were called out 
by these idle fools. 

Of course Mizs Sophy wouldn’t stay 
there, and the furniture was all sold, and 
she went to live in the country with a 
maiden aunt; and cook took another 
situation, and there was nothing for me 
to do but to turn out again, or remain 
taking care of that unfortunate Number 
Seven. 

I’m not a timid woman, nor an atom 
superstitious, but I must say I could not 
make up my mind to stay in that place by 
myself—especially in the kitchen where 
that dark stain still lay on the boards, and 
refused to come out, do what I might in 
the way of scouring and scrubbing. 





I told Mrs. Jefferson so, and she said 
she really didn’t blame me, for she didn’t 
like it herself. I believe it was years 
before that house let, and then only at a 
very reduced rent ; for it’s astonishing how 
a tragedy like that sticks to a place, even 
in London. In the country, of course, it’s 
a thousand times worse. 

Mr, Jefferson meanwhile had sent me 
to take charge of another house ; it wasn’s 
empty, but the lady and her husband were 
fond of running down into the country for 
a few days or weeks at atime. It appears 
they had a tiny cottage near Caversham, 
and close to the river, and they spent half 
their time there in the summer. But the 
lady was an authoress, and sometimes 
she had to come to London on busines, or 
to do some literary work which she said 
she could never settle down to in the 
country, as she always wanted to he out of 
doors, or rowing about on the river. 

It was this lady who used to talk about 
“style.” Whatever the “style” of her 
composition might be, her way of working 
was odd enough. She could only writs at 
night, so she said, and she’d begin about 
eight o'clock; and sometimes, when I'd 
come down in the morning at six, there 
she was still at it. As soon as I had the 
fire lit and the kettle boiling, she’d drink 
a whole teapot of tea, eat two or three 
eggs, a chop, and toast enough for half-a- 
dozen people. Then she’d go to bed and 
sleep all day long. About five or six 
she'd get up, have a warm bath, dress, and 
then have another meal and commence 
work again; and s» she'd go on till the 
story, or whatever it was, was iinished, 
when she’d dash off to the cottage again, 
after leaving me strict orders to forward 
“ proofs,” as she called them, immediately 
they arrived. 
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It was wonderful how quick she wrote, 
and what a lot she did; but I often 
thought it wasn’t a very comfortable life 
for her husband; and that it was a good 
thing she had no children. 

She told me she wrote at night because 
she couldn’t endure noise. She did not 
write under her own name, but had a 
“nom de plume,” as she called it, which, of 
course, I’m not going to give here. She was 
very clever, and very popular, I believe, 
and a curious thing about her was that, 
though she had no children of her own, 
she wrote the sweetest children’s stories it 
was possible to read. They were generally 
very pathetic, though ; and often and often 
I’ve sat by the fire in the kitchen crying 
my eyes out over some little Christmas 
tale that she had written—perhaps in a 
couple of days, or, more properly speaking, 
nights. 

And how she could write such tales I 
never could imagine, for she was a very 
lively and light-hearted woman to all ap- 
pearance ; and yet her stories always made 
me cry. I was very happy and very 


comfortable at this place, though my 
mistress was a bit erratic, and would dash 
up to town in the most sudden, unexpected 


way, and worry my life out about her 
* proofs,” and things, and had such funny 
sorts of meals. 

She used to tell me most amusing things 
about people she knew—“ the Bohemians 
of literature,” she called them ; and about 
critics, and the way reviews were done ; 
and the different publishers, and how they 
all tried to get everything they could out 
of authors for next to nothing, and 
always wanted to bind them down for a 
term of years, if there was any probability 
of their being successful ; and how, even if 
they were making thousands out of a book, 
and had paid the author fifty pounds for 
it, they’d never dream of giving him a 
penny more than the original agreement 
held them to. 

Her husband was an artist, but not a 
very successful one, and she had to depend 
on her own earnings chiefly to keep up the 
household. 

They always spent the winter in town, 
but in the summer they lived as much as 
possible at the cottage, so the place suited 
me very well. I think it was there I 
picked up so much knowledge about com- 
position and literature generally, and some- 
times when mistress was in a very good 
temper and had just had a big cheque, or 
just finished a book that pleased her, she 





would chat away to me for an hour at a 
time in the pleasantest way possible ; and 
she lent me lots of books, so that I got to 
know Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, and 
Scott, just like friends—not to mention 
heaps of modern authors, some of whom 
my mistress knew very well, and who'd 
come to the house, and, I must say, generally 
looked and behaved very unlike what their 
books had led me to expect. 

I said as much one day to Mrs. Cray, and 
she laughed very heartily. 

‘Celebrities are always disappointing,” 
she said. “They ought never to come out 
of their shells. Genius should be to the 
world what a mistress is to her Jover— 
something to adore in solitude and silence 
—something that has its shrine and temple 
undesecrated by glance or touch that would 
make it common property to the idle and 
the curious.” 

She talked beautifully sometimes, did 
Mrs. Cray. For all the world like the 
people in books, and I'd often go away and 
write down the clever things she’d say be- 
cause I thought it a pity they should be 
wasted. 

In the winter-time they had supper 
parties every Sunday night, and generally 
a great many gentlomen came—some were 
critics, and some were journalists, and some 
were actors, and some were artists. The 
ladies were mostly literary; some were 
noisy and fast, and smoked cigarettes 
and drank brandies and sodas for all 
the world like the men. They'd all 
sit down to supper about ten o’clock, and 
then would not get up from the table till 
twelve or one in the morning. I used to 
wait on them until it came to near mid- 
night, and mistress, who was always kind 
and considerate, would say: ‘Now you 
may go to bed, Jane,” and then I'd have to 
leave the room. 

I was often sorry to do so, for they’d 
talk so wittily and amusingly, besides dis- 
cussing all sorts of topics of the day— 
religious, philosophical, political, specula- 
tive—that it was as good as being at any 
theatre to hear them. 

I remember once they were talking about 
some man, who had made rather a stir in 
the literary world by a brilliant satirical 
poem that had appeared in a society 
paper. 

No one seemed quite to know who he 
was ; and Mrs, Cray, who loved celebrities 
and adored genius, so she said, was quite 
crazy to find out his real name. 

They all called him “ Rex,” which was 
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how he had signed the poem, and a few 
brilliant little sketches that satirised 
society very unmercifully, but yet were 
skilful enough to please more than offend. 

“Some one must bring him here,” said 
Mrs. Cray, in her quick, impetuous fashion. 
“I’m dying to know him. You know I 
can always detect genius, and I scent it 
here. He’s a man, and young, and he 
believes in himself and his powers, and 
will do something great one of these 
days.” 

“ Unless a woman gets hold of him,” 
growled a grey-headed old journalist. “ He 
hasn’t met his fate yet, or he’d never have 
written ‘ Delilah.’ ” 

“Perhaps,” said Mrs. Cray, laughing, 
‘‘when he does meet her she'll make him 
pay for that scathing criticism. Now, to 
| my thinking, it is because he has ‘met his 
fate,’ as you call it, that he writes so 
bitterly.” 

“ After all, they are not his own ideas,” 
said a sour-looking man, critic to one of the 
leading “dailies” ‘The same thing has 
been said over and over again. We know 


our world ; we each fancy we know our 
epoch ; and then we think the knowledge 
is novel because it’s just come home to us 


individually. Who wants to be told that 
our age is artificial by a young coxcomb 
who, doubtless, imagines that the whole 
world knows he has taken his degree, 
whereas his College and his own relations 
are all whom it concerns?” 

‘You think he is young, then?” said 
Mrs. Cray. 

“ His writings prove that,” growled her 
companion. ‘ He has faith still in ideals, 
in instincts, in purity, and singleness of 
thought.” 

‘You forget,” she said with unconscious 
irony, “that he is a poet.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“A poet,” said another woman, “is a 
pilgrim who always has a pebble in his 
shoes. He must have a grievance before 
he can versify. Give me a cigarette, 
Donald. Have Scotch women learnt to 
smoke yet ?” 

The sandy-haired young Scot addressed 
as “Donald” looked up and laughed, as 
he complied with the request. 

“No,” he said; ‘at least not in my 
part of the country. Maybe, in Edinboro’ 
they’ve learnt it’s a guid thing in its 
way.” 

“In modera—tion,” drawled the fair 
smoker, mimicking his accent, “just as 
they court a kiss, Do you know the story 





of the couple who had been engaged six or 
seven years before the lover remembered 
he had such a privilege ” 

But the crown of the joke,” said Mrs. 
Cray, ‘‘ was that he and his intended knelt 
downand ‘asked ablessing’ onthe ceremony 
first. Fie on you, Donald! Who would 
seek a lover among such a cold-blooded 
crew?” 

“Oh,” stammered the young Scot, get- 
ting hot and red at the unusual attention 
he was exciting, “if it comes to anecdotes, 
one country is as queer as anyother. The 
English and Irish are no ways behind us ; 
only it’s the fashion nowadays to make fun 
of the Scotch. I’m not going to say we 
don’t deserve it,” he added. ‘Still it’s 
nonsense to say a Scotchman never laughs, 
a Scotchman never sees a joke, a Scotch- 
man only eats porridge, drinks whisky, and 
knows the full value of saxpence.” 

“Scotland and Ireland,” observed Mrs. 
Cray, “are the only two countries fairly 
represented by anecdote. You get at the 
character of the inhabitants with a fair 
amount of accuracy by simply reading or 
hearing the stories, that are essentially 
characteristic, as well as historic. They 
are told and written, too, with such 
simplicity and good faith, that one canno’ 
help regarding them as genuine. I had a 
Scotchman in my last novel,” she went on, 
puffing at a cigarette she had just lighted, 
‘so I had to read up manners and customs 
a bit, in order to hit him off accurately.” 

“Mrs. Cray’s confessions are always 80 
delightfully frank,” observed the critic. 
‘They are made for the purpose of dis- 
arming criticism, jast as one ecotches the 
head of a snake in order to remove its 
fangs. However, the Scotch are losing so 
much of their ancient characteristics, that 
it would have done just as well if you had 
made your hero an Englis..an, with a 
Scotch name, and a manner of preternatural 
gravity.” 

“TI brought him up on porridge and 
potatoes,” she continued. ‘I’ve always 
heard that the greatest men of their 
country had to support themselves by 
‘bursers,’ whatever that may be, and live 
on porridge as the staple article of diet 
during their student days. Isn’t that so, 
Donald?” 

“Well, I'll not go so far as to deny it 
altogether,” he answered. 

“Observe,” interposed the critic, 
“Caution, the first and chiefest Scottish 
virtue, is coming out in this young man. 
No wonder his country abounds in lawyers! 
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When people are so horribly afraid of com- 
mitting themselves to a decided statement, 
a third person must necessarily arbitrate 
for them. Sandy, my boy, drink some 
whisky, and then pass it down. You'll 
never do anything better than that speech 
if you try all night.” 

Then, I’m sorry to say, mistress sent me 
off to bed; and I heard no more, except 
that about midnight I was awoke out of 
my first sleep by hearing the young 
Scotchman’s voice singing “Auld Lang 
Syne” in rather uproarious fashion, and 
concluded that he had been paying his 
respects to his national beverage with more 
ardour than discretion. 


CHAPTER IX. ‘*DON’T DEFY FATE.” 


Ir might have been a fortnight or so. 


after this discussion that Mrs. Cray said 
to me one Sunday, as I was laying the 
supper-table: “Only a small party to- 
night, Jane, but they’re all ‘ somebodies.’ 
And I’ve two new guests coming whom I’ve 
been very anxious to know. One is a 
barrister—a very clever, rising young man 
—the other, who lives with him, and who is 
his chosen chum and friend, is a new 
writer. Every one has been talking about 
him, and I’m quite proud to thiuk he’s 
coming here for he’s most difficult to get 
hold of, and never goes anywhere.” 

I knew then that she’d gained her end, 
and got acquainted with the young poet 
about whom they’d all been talking that 
Sunday evening I wrote of in my last 
chapter. 

That was one of the evenings I made 
notes of—and I flatter myself they read 
very well, and almost as good as a real 
book, which I hope this may be one day, 
though with what I know of publishers and 
the difficulties of authorship, I’m inclined 
to be doubtful. 

I don’t think I’ve ever described Mrs. 
Cray, so I may as well do it here, for on 
that Sunday night she looked very well— 
almost handsome. 

She was tall and very fair, with a beauti- 
ful figure ; but she was generally so careless 
in her dress that she merely conveyed a 
general sense of untidiness. Her features 
were not good,’ and her eyes were that 
shade of grey - blue, which never have 
much expression, unless they go with dark 
lashes ; but when she came down to the 
drawing-room, the night I’m speaking of, 
dressed in black velvet, and with her soft, 
fair hair coiled about her head, and her 


|cheeks flushed with excitement, she really 
looked, as I said before, quite handsome. 

Usually she left the supper-table and 
arrangements all to me; but on this 
night she fussed about as I’d never seen 
her do, and was most particular about the 
| flowers and the lights, and that the table 
| should look “ artistic.” 

‘People have a general idea,” she said, 
“that literary women know nothing about 
housekeeping. I want my new guests to 
see that I can do other things besides 
writing books.” 

Just then the bell rang, so she took 
herself off to the drawing-room, and I went 
to the front door. A hansom was just 
driving off, and on the steps stood two 
gentlemen in evening-dress, One—the 
| younger and slighter of the two—had his 
overcoat hanging over his arm, and as he 
faced me with the gaslight iull upon him, 
I thought I had never seen such a hand- 
some face. 

He was quite young. I should say not 
more than two or three and twenty. As 
he stepped into the hall and took off his 
hat, I saw that he was rather fair, with 
blue eyes and dark, curling lashes. His 
hair made a rippled edge above the 
smooth white brows, and curled close and 
crisp round his head. The thick, soft, 
auburn moustache hid his mouth, but I 
noticed at supper that it was small and 
finely cut—a little scornful and sarcastic, 
perhaps, but no woman could have found 
fault with it, I’m very sure. 

The chin somewhat marred a face that 
was in other respects almost perfect—it 
betrayed weakness and irresolution. In- 
deed, I’ve heard his own sex say that the 
whole face betrayed that, and was only 
“femininely pretty.” But they were 
usually very ugly and ill-favoured men 
who made the remark, and I think Mr. 
Tresyllion himself would have excused 
them. 

He wasn’t an atom conceited ; and I’m 
sure he well might have been, for every 
woman in the room that night made no 
secret of her admiration, and I heard more 
than one whisper to my mistress : 

‘Who is the young Adonis, Pauline ?” 

Of course when they heard that he was 
the new author, there was quite an ex- 
citement; and if many people made the 
fuss over him that the Crays’ friends did, 
_I thought he’d very soon be spoilt. 
| His manners were delightful. Frank, 
(easy, graceful, with no touch of self- 

consciousness. He sat next to my mistress 
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at supper, and I noticed how interested 
and animated she was. 

‘He has such perfect manners,” she said 
to me afterwards, ‘‘and manners, alas! 
to the young man of the period, seem a 
forgotten art. I wish they would re- 
member that to women they are the charm 
and touchstone of good breeding. We 
could excuse a man’s ugliness sooner 
than his want of politeness or courtesy in 
the smallest matters.” 

I enjoyed waiting at table that evening. 
It was a pity no shorthand writer was 
there to take down the jests, and repartee, 
and the general conversation as it skimmed. 
along over topics of general or particular 
interest. Art and literature, manners and 
morals, religion and science all came in for 
a fair share of discussion; but so rapidly 
and brilliantly did the ball fly from one to 
another that I could not possibly do justice 
to the speakers, so I must let the task 
alone. 

I remember hearing Mrs. Cray saying 
something to Mr. Tresyllion about his 
much discussed poem “Delilah.” She 


was leaning back in her chair, the light 


falling softly from the rose-shaded lamps 
on her fair, flushed face and animated 
eyes. 

He looked at her admiringly as she 
spoke ; her voice low, eager, rapid, as if 
the subject interested and engrossed her. 

‘You pay me the compliment of hav- 
ing understood, as well as read my 
sketch,” he said at last. “I think you 
are the first woman who has done that. 
I’m sorry we don’t agreo though about 
the ending.” 

“Tt was so merciless,” she said. ‘ And 
I should not think you were hard, or cruel 
of nature. You are too young to have had 
such an experience as you depict. From 
whence, then, did you draw it?” 

‘“‘ Imagination, of course,” he said. * You 
surely do not mean to say that one must 
go only to experience for the truths of life? 
I have read your books, and when I look 
at you——” 

“Don’t,” she said, laughing a little. 
“T’ve heard that so often. They are so 
tragic, and I—so—very much the opposite. 
Just as if one doesn’t write by intuition. 
As if one’s own surface views were every- 
thing. Perhaps it is because my own 
nature is light, that I love to depict tragedy ; 
because I can laugh and jest with such 
ease, that I turn to my pictured sorrows as 
a relief.” 

“T should not think your nature was 





light—far from it,” he said gravely ; and I 
saw their eyes meet, and a quick hot flush 
flamed in her cheek as her glance drew 
itself slowly and reluctantly away. Fora 
moment they were silent. Then suddenly 
she bent a little nearer to him. “Tell 
me,” she said softly, “why you wrote 
‘Delilah.’ Didn’t you feel her sex would 
look upon it as a sort of public challenge?” 

‘*No,” he said, evidently surprised. “I 
wrote it because I felt it. As a picture of 
the woman who laughs and jests, and 
cheats her lover, and takes all life can 
give, and to whom Death means—the end. 
What else could it be to such a woman ? 
What has she in common with heaven or 
hell? She is absolutely soulless, absolutely 
irresponsible. She loved; but love was a 
jest. Even so must be her eternity.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Cray, with a little 
shiver, “that is horribly cynical. You 
speak as if she had been a dead butterfly, 
a pretty insect created but for an hour of 
sunlight and summer. And you are such 
a boy—it is not right. Has no woman 
taught you better than that?” 

“No,” he sai’, briefly; “I don’t think 
any woman ever will.” 

Just for a second’s space she lifted her 
eyes from the grapes on her plate, and 
flashed one look at the beautifu), boyish 
face. 

“Don’t defy fate,” she said, softly. 
* You may live to repent it, as others have 
done before you.” 

“You mean,” he said, “ there are women, 
and women. Yes, I know; but most of 
them are the type of my Delilah—sleek, 
soft, caressing—ready to love if love be of 
fair promise ; a summer day’s idyl ; utterly 
incapable of facing a storm, an adverse 
wind, a breath of trouble, or disappoint- 
ment.” 

“You will tell me a different tale 
some day,” she said, lightly. ‘You are 
young yet—a tyro in love’s arts. Wait 
and see what fate has in store for you.” 

“T mean to,” he said, laughing gaily. 
“T am in no hurry, I assure you, to taste 
of the ‘bitter reality’ that love is to life, 
according to your books.” 

“You seem to know them very well,” 
she said, with evident gratification. ‘“‘ Have 
I really said that?” 

“Yes, I know them all very well. I 
can’t tell you how pleased I felt when my 
friend Grant told me he would bring me 
here to-night. I had so often wondered 
what you were like ?” 

‘‘ And am I what you supposed ?” 
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“No,” he said. ‘Somehow, I always 
pictured you dark, small, rather sad- 
looking—‘ a woman with a history’ sort of 
face.” 

** Ah,” she said, shortly; “I always say 
it is a mistake to draw fancy portraits of 
people from their works, of whatever kind. 
One is always disillusioned rapidly when 
one sees the originals.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I never surely 
conveyed that.” 

Again their eyes met, again she laughed, 
but there was a constrained ring about 
the usually clear note of her merriment. 

I did not like to hear it; I did not like 
the interest she betrayed so openly, and 
yet so unconsciously, 

She scarcely looked at or spoke to any 
one else that whole evening. She seemed 
perfectly engrossed with this young poet. 

When the supper-party broke up they 
went into the drawing-room, and I heard 
music and singing, and one voice struck 
me particularly. Indeed, I sat at the foot of 
the stairs and listened out of sheer delight. 

Mrs. Cray told me next day it was Rex 
Tresyllion who had sung. She called him 
that quite naturally. I think he was one 
of those men to whose name very few 
people affix “ Mr.” 

She spoke of him a good deal. “He is 
very clever,” she said. ‘‘ I wonder what he 
will do with his life ; or rather ”—and she 
laughed a little bitterly—“ what woman 
will do with it for him. That is more to 
the point. He is just of the temperament 
to suffer. Passionate, poetic, impulsive, 
wilful, and with that face,” she added softly. 

‘You seem to admire his looks, ma’am,” 
I said. ‘Take care or you will make him 
conceited.” 

She looked at me sharply. 

“T always study faces,” she said, “es- 
pecially if they describe well, Besides, 
they are an index to character.” 

“Tf Mr. Tresyllion’s character is as good 
as his looks,” I said, “he must be very 
perfect indeed.” 

‘**Oh, he’s not—that,” she said quickly. 
“T should think he has plenty of faults,” 

Then she left the room and went up the 
stairs, singing softly to herself the air of 
that little Italian song which Mr, Tresyllion 
had sung the previous night. 


SOME FOGS. 





Ir anybody could be found responsible 
for a London fog, that person would pass 
under the universal reprobation of about 





four millions and a quarter of human 
beings. There are people who enjoy a 
good snowstorm; others, who are their 
merriest in a hard, sharp frost. We even 
pray for rain sometimes, but that is for the 
sake of our country neighbours, and a 
blazing, sultry sunshine has its admirers. 
But who has a good word to say for fog ? 

Fog generally comes upon us in the 
night, and with very little warning. Long 
before daylight, as the workmen’s trains 
are steaming off to the City, their progress 
is marked by loud explosions from the fog- 
signals ; and more fortunate mortals, who 
are not obliged to be abroad so early, turn 
uneasily upon their pillows, hearing the 
uncanny sounds, and mutter dismally, 
“Fog!” As day begins to break, a glance 
from the window reveals an outlook upon 
a dim, unsubstantial void—nothing visible 
but perhaps the nearest corner of your 
own garden wall, and that but a formless 
blotch of shadow. And yet, such as it is, 
the mist is white, and sweet, and pure, 
probably a regular country mist it may be, 
or perhaps a sea-fog that has rolled over 
from the banks of Newfoundland, or from 
who knows where. As the morning 
advances, there rises an incense from 
hundreds and thousands of hearths, Every 
domestic chimney contributes its quota. 
There are the pyres innumerable of wood 
and coal, of shavings, or old newspapers, 
and smoke goes up in thick clouds all 
along the line of London’s thousands of 
miles of streets. On fine days all this fume 
rises and is dispersed in the boundless 
ether, on wet days it is cleansed and 
purified by the descending rain, but on 
foggy days it is caught and entangled in a 
network of vaporous particles, and helps 
to form the gloomy pall that spreads over 
the vast city. And then, instead of day- 
light, we have twilight ; a solemn spectral 
twilight blending with a deeper, inkier 
gloom. In all this darkness goes on the 
infinite movement of the great city—trains 
hooting dolefully ; lines of vehicles crawl- 
ing slowly onwards; voices sounding in 
the air, cries and shouts of drivers, all 
invisible; dim ghosts of foot passengers 
stealing cautiously along ; nebulous lights 
appearing and vanishing; all is ghostly 
and indefinite at the best, and at the worst 
the horrible darkness and confusion be- 
come something appalling. 

That household fire lighting has most to 
do with the darkest part of the morning’s 
clouds of smoke, may be taken for granted. 
There is no Smoke Prevention Act in force 
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against the domestic hearth; and if any 
such were passed it would be necessarily 
inoperative. But, although London is not the 
special seat of any great manufacture, yet 
there are myriads of industries of various 
kinds which help to swell the general 
volume of smoke. For a foggy morning, 
what more appropriate object of study 
than the police report on the carrying out 
of the Smoke Acts ? 

Here are upwards of a hundred and 
thirty different trades and manufactures, 
of which some members — in some 
cases, many members—have been reported 
for causing smoke nuisances in a single 
year. Bakers and confectioners are, as 
might be expected, the chief offenders in 
point of numbers, although, perhaps their 
offences are of a mild degree of turpitude ; 
and, indeed, the fume from a baker’s oven, 
on a bleak frosty morning, is sometimes 
not at all unpleasant. Breweries are not 
absolutely immaculate; and brass and 
ironfounders, and engineers, generally, pos- 
sess chimneys and know how to use them. 

Then there are lead-works, lampblack 
manufactures, oil refiners, and varnish 
and colour works, with tanners, turners, 
and tripe dressers, with their varied fumes. 
Printing works, glass works, chemical 
works, soap works, can hardly be carried 
on without a little smoke ; and fat melters 
and gelatine makers may be supposed to 
furnish their own appropriate essences to 
the general imbroglio. 

These are but a sample culled at random. 
But take the “ Post Office Directory,” go 
through the list of trades—varied, almost 
exhaustless—and consider whether each 
and every one has not some little contribu- 
tion to add to the sum total of London’s 
atmosphere. Why, even the “ manufacture 
of smoke-consuming apparatus” figures in 
the bill as having but imperfectly carried 
out its own processes. 

And then there is the consideration that, 
after all, the visible part of smoke is really 
the most innocuous. Its blackness is 
caused by innumerable particles of uncon- 
sumed carbon. Well, carbon is not a 
poison at all; it is rather, in one form or 
other, the staff of life, and the infinitesimal 
quantity we swallow, on even a foggy day, 
1s not likely to do us a morsel of harm. 
Bat the combustion of coal liberates also 
volatile oils of one kind or another, which, 
rising with the smoke, pervade the watery 
particles of the original fog with a film of 
impalpable thinness. And it is this greasy 
nature of the fog which probably prevents 





its ready evaporation. Anyhow, here is 
the fog and here it remains, a sort of cover 
or extinguisher, under which London is 
half smothered ; for, in addition to the 
smoke of houses, the varied fumes, visible 
and invisible, of all sorts of trades and 
manufactures, there is the vitiated air, ex- 
hausted by the breath of from four to five 
millions of human beings, to say nothing of 
the vast array of horses and other animals, 
which all help to consume oxygen. 

These conditions are reproduced in 
most large cities, which have their fogs, 
too, no doubt ; but these, by general con- 
sent, are neither so dense nor so lasting as 
your real London fog. And yet Paris, 
where coal has come into almost universal 
use, replacing charcoal and firewood within 
the last thirty years—even Paris, whose 
journalists make a mock of the fogs of 
London, has its dark days, when its atmos- 
phere rivals in “ pea-soup” thickness that 
of our own metropolis. But there must be 
something in the site and soil of London 
that renders it peculiarly liable to these 
visitations ; for we shall find that a London 
fog is no new thing, but that it has a re- 
spectable pedigree and ancestors, dating 
at least from the days of Tudors and 
Stuarts. 

Is it the fault of the “ London basin,” 
as geologists call it though saucer would 
give a more correct idea of the site, or, per- 
haps, with the fog in our mind’s eye, soup- 
plate might be a more appropriate term. 
Now, the London basin is thickly lined 
with clay, ang capable of holding a good 
deal of moisture rang 28 well as the wind- 
ing course of the es, it contains the 
beds of many tributary streams, all of 
which go “fogging” under suitable at- 
mospheric conditions. But Father Thames 
himself is often unjustly blamed iin this 
connection. Where the tide flows and 
ebbs —that is, between Teddington and 
the Nore—the river itself produces very 
little vapour. When there is a general 
fog in the Channel, it is pretty thick about 
Thames Mouth; but the sea-fog rarely 
comes to town by way of the river. 
We do get the sea-fog, but it generally 
comes down the river with a westerly or 
south-westerly breeze, and it is probably a 
regular Atlantic fog, which comes cruising 
up the Bristol Channel, and finding a short 
cut between the Severn and Thames, rolls 
down the valley of the latter river, and 
after its long journey finds a quiet resting- 
place in the ‘‘ London basin,” 

In a general way, London may be 
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absolved from the charge of producing its 
own fogs. Its area is well-drained, and 
covered with streets and buildings, and its 
atmosphere is usually drier and warmer 
than that of the country round about. But 
the innocent white fog that comes up from 
the country gets sadly sophisticated and 
corrupted by its sojourn in London streets. 
Sulphuric-acid gas, carbonic acid, and 
carbonic oxide, are reported as part of the 
constituents of this pleasant mixture, which 
Is responsible for a considerable increase 
in the number of deaths, when once it has 
taken possession of our streets. But fogs 
of limited area may sometimes be incubated 
in our London parks. Regent’s Park is 
said to be the worst offender in this re- 
spect, its drainage leaving much to be 
desired in the way of improvement. And 
on autumnal mornings—say in the small 
hours thereof—there is often a considerable 
sbow of white vapour, which rolls forth 
from the open area of Hyde Park and 
from the standing waters of the Ser- 
pentine. 

To leave the fogs of the present day for 
a while, and in a literal sense to search 
into the mists of antiquity; we shall find 
occasional mention of great fogs in the 
old monkish chronicles. In the year 797 
there were seventeen days of unusual 
darkness, which was evidently of a foggy 
origin. And AD 1140, in Lent, the sun 
was darkened, and about noontide men 
lighted candles to eat by. In 1176 the 
sun in September, about noontide, was 
“darkened for the space of two hours 
together, without eclipse or cause natural,” 
except fog. Again in 1391 we find “the 
sun darkened with gross and evil-favoured 
clouds,” which description might well 
apply to a London fog of our own times. 

But although these notices are infre- 
quent, we need not suppose that the fogs 
themselves were. A winter fog of the 
ordinary kind would no more be recorded 
than a rainy day in November, or a frost 
after Christmas ; it is only when the gloom 
becomes something awful and portentous, 
that it finds its way into history. And 
when we come to the seventeenth century, 
and people begin to keep diaries, such 
notices become more frequent. Pepys, to 
be sure, is silent as to fogs ; but the worthy 
Admiralty clerk is not observant as to 
natural phenomena. And there was one 
great fog in London in August, 1663, of 
which we learn from other sources, but of 
which Pepys says not a word. But John 
Evelyn, who was a countryman and a 





meteorologist in his way, records two great 
fogs. One of December the fifteenth, 1670, 
“the thickest and darkest fog on the 
Thames ever known in the memory of 
man, and I happened to be ia the very 
midst of it.” 

Again, under the date of the fifteenth of 
November, 1699, Evelyn writes: ‘‘ There 
happened this week so thick a mist and 
fog, that people lost their way in the 
streets ; it became so intense, that no light 
of candles or torches yielded any—or but 
very little—direction. I was in it, and in 
danger. Robberies were committed be- 
tween the very lights which were fixed 
between London and Kensington on both 
sides, and whilst coaches and travellers 
were passing. It began about four in the 
afternoon, and was quite gone by eight, 
without any wind to disperse it. At the 
Thames they beat drums to direct the 
watermen to make the shore.” Now if 
John Evelyn, who was only an occasional 
visitor to London, and who spent the 
greatest part of his time either at Sayes 
Court or Wotton, managed to be present 
in two London fogs of the densest cha- 
racter, it seems probable that these were of 
not infrequent occurrence in this season of 
the year. 

Again, in 1730, there was a great fog in 
London, during which many lives were 
lost by accidents. But there is little 
mention of it in contemporary memoirs, 
and we may presume that even then such 
London fogs were regarded as but ordinary 
events, 

But a most extraordinary fog, which 
excited general misgiving and alarm, 
occurred in the year 1783; and far from 
being confined to London, or even England, 
spread over the whole continent of Europe, 
and covered the Mediterranean Sea with 
part of the African continent. Continental 
observers recorded that the fog began on 
the eighteenth of June, and that it lasted 
beyond the middle of July. In the higher 
regions of the Alps, as well as among the 
low lying flats of Holland, the fog was 
equally prevalent. There was no escaping 
from it anywhere. The sun, when visible, 
appeared as a pale, watery orb, which could 
he looked at without blinking. Gilbert 
White, in his delightful “ History of Sel- 
borne,” describes the summer as “ amazing 
and portentous with alarming meteors and 
tremendous thunderstorms,” and ‘a pe- 
culiar haze or smoky fog in this island and 
Europe.” According to the worthy Vicar 
of Selborne, the fog lasted from June the 
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twenty-third to July the twentieth ; and 
he describes “ the sun, at noon, as blank as 
a clouded moon, and shed a rust-coloured 
light.” At rising and setting its hue was 
lurid and blood-coloured. At the same 
time the season was marked by intense 
heat ; meat turned putrid almost as soon 
as it was killed, and swarms of flies infested 
all the country. Abroad, there were ter- 
rible earthquake shocks and volcanic erup- 
tions, and many people imagined that the 
very end of the world was at hand. And 
yet the general effect of the fog was rather 
beneficial than otherwise ; the corn filled 
out and ripened under its influence ; the 
harvest that followed was abundant ; the 
vintage was good; and it seemed as if 
some vivifying and restorative element 
had been added to the atmosphere. 


when London, although a considerable 


city, had not attained a third of its present | 


proportions, fogs of great density are fre- 
quently reported. A thick fog set in on 
the twenty-seventh of December, 1813, 
which lasted for eight days, and was suc- 
ceeded by a great fall of snow that stopped 
all communications north and west of 
London. After the snow came a bitter 
frost, and by the middle of January, 1814, 
London Bridge was choked with ice and 
snow, and barges and boats could no longer 
navigate the river. By the beginning of 
February, the river could be crossed on 
foot from bank to bank. A shabby kind 
of fair was subsequently held on the ice. 
A very ragged field of ice, as described by 
an eye witness, consisting of masses of 
drifted ice, of every shape and size, covered 
with snow and frozen together. That 
winter there was snow on Hindhead fifteen 
feet thick. Coaches were snowed up; and 
all the incidents of a good old-fashioned 
winter were repeated, ‘‘ with advantages.” 

From this period the fog record is amply 
filled up, and the notices of the fogs of 
sixty and seventy years ago might easily 
be transferred to those of to-day. As for 
instance,in 1829, November the eighteenth : 

“Extremely thick fogs. At ten o’clock 
‘the coachmen on the road were unable to 
see the heads of their horses, which they 
were often obliged to lead.” 

In 1828, November the twelfth : 

“Fog began to thicken very much about 
half-past twelve, from which time till 
nearly two the effect was most distressing, 
making the eyes smart, and almost suffo- 
cating those who were in the street, 
particularly asthmatic persons.” 








And on December, 1829 : 

“Shops lighted as at night, and the 
horses of stages coming into town were 
led.” 

After all it is not encouraging to find 
that the London fog is such an old- 
established institution, for there seems to 
be the less probability of ever getting rid 
of it. And yet the evil is hardly on the 
increase. In the City especially, every- 
body who knew it twenty or thirty years 
ago, must be pleasantly surprised by its 
improved atmosphere. It is in the suburbs 
now that the air is the heavier and thicker, 
and people leaving their homes in the 
darkness and gloom of a thick fog, fre- 
quently find, as they approach their desti- 
nation in the City, that something like the 


| light of day is shining among the tall 
In the early part of the present century, | 


monumental buildings, with the fog sus- 
pended, as it were, from their summits, 
And it is pretty certain that wide streets, 
broad avenues, clear paved spaces, by 
aiding the free circulation of air, help to 
deprive the fog of its most noxious 
elements. 

As the fog arrives so it departs, suddenly, 
in silence and mystery ; it may have fallen 
as dew, or it may hang congealed in a 
thousand beautiful forms of hoar frost from 
every twig and branch of tree and shrub, 
and covering prosaic area railings with a 
film of frosted silver. Or it may vanish 
in the roar of winds, and the quick rush of 
storm-clouds, or rise invisibly into the em- 
pyrean, disclosing everywhere the shining 
stars, 





FEMALE GAMBLERS. 


WHEN Pope came to the conclusion that 
every woman was at heart a rake, he was 
probably much nearer the truth than the 
majority of sentimental young men would 
give him credit for. There are, of course, 
many exceptions to be found amongst 
‘ Nature’s agreeable blunders ;” but it will, 
we think, be conceded that, speaking 
generally, a woman has much greater faith 
in luck than a man ; and had she the same 
opportunities for speculation which the 
sterner sex have, it is not probable she 
would hesitate to “back” her belief with 
the coin of the realm. 

As a matter of fact, some cases which 
appeared in the police-court reports a little 
time ago seem to prove that, given the op- 
portunity to bet, a woman will utilise it 


' with but little regard for the possible con- 
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sequences. She seldom stops to ascertain 
the bona fides of the person with whom 
she bets. To ‘get on” a certain horse is 
her main object. She does not stop to 
enquire whether the particular bookmaker 
with whom she invests is reliable or other- 
wise, and her implicit faith in the honesty 
of others leaves her an easy victim to the 
wiles of the welsher. 

An illustrative instance of this sweet 
simplicity was brought to light in one of 
the London police-courts some time ago. 
A well-dressed young woman applied to 
the magistrate for advice. A postman had 
given her the “straight tip” for a particular 
race, and she snapped at the bait with 
avidity. As it turned out, the “ tip” was 
an actual certainty, for the horse had al- 
ready run and won the race when she made 
the bet with an ingenuous bookmaker. 
When a bookmaker makes a bet in this 
fashion, knowing that the horse against 
which he wagers has already won the race, 
it may be safely assumed that he has no in- 
tention of refunding the money staked. In 
this case, of course, the bookmaker disap- 
peared, and the young woman was left to 
mourn her monetary loss. 

Quite recently, too, no less a personage 
than Mrs. Langtry—than whom there are 
few more business-like women — had to 
suffer a trifling loss in connection with a 
horse-race. At the Monmouth Park 
(United States) races she backed a horse 
“for a place,” and was successful in win- 
ning thirteen dollars—on paper. The 
person whom she authorised to collect her 
winnings, pocketed the money and ab- 
sconded, and Mrs. Langtry was «ffectually 
welshed. 

Notwithstanding the fact that women 
are far too excitable for a business which 
requires the utmost coolness at all times, 
whether the gambler be winning or losing, 
there are facts on record which prove that 
there have been instances in which women 
have evinced all the necessary dispassion- 
ateness which successful gambling entails. 
In Plutarch’s ‘‘ Life of Artaxerxes,” an in- 
cident related of Queen Parysatis, furnishes 
a case in point. In those days (about 
four hundred years before Christ) gaming 
with dice was a fashionable pastime at the 
Persian Court, and as Queen Parysatis 
wished to revenge the murder of her 
favourite son, who had been slain by a 
slave named Merabetes, by the order of 
Artaxerxes, she determined to utilise her 
well-known skill at the dice to accomplish 
the cherished revenge. Ove day, there- 





fore, she induced the King to play with 
her for a thousand darics (about five 
hundred pounds), and purposely allowed 
Artaxerxes to win. After losing the game 
Queen Parysatis played for a slave; the 
winner to select the slave which he or she 
required, The Queen won; chose Mera- 
betes ; tortured and killed him, and thus 
satiated her revenge. 

Among the ladies of ancient Greece and 
Rome, there was but little tendency to 
any description of gambling. As a rule, 
the Grecian and Roman women were too 
deeply interested in their domestic concerns 
to devote time or energy to a business 
the very nature of which necessitated 
absolute singleness of purpose, and the 
complete annihilation of family cares. 
Even when the Roman women were 
corrupted under the baneful rule of Nero, 
they seldom or ever acquired the vice of 
gambling. Except during the festival of 
the Bona Dea, betting on any event or 
game was but little practised, and even 
then the individual sums risked were com- 
paratively trifling. 

French ladies, unfortunately, have not 
always followed the good example of the 
women of Greece and Rome, At first, 
indeed, when French women began to 
succumb to gambling attractions, public 
opinion was so antagonistic to the de- 
parture that gaming ventures were carried 
out in the most secret manner possible. 
During the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, 
however, gambling transactions were con- 
ducted on a bolder scale, and under Louis 
the Fifteenth heavy betting was indulged 
in by French ladies with but little regard 
for the opinion of Mrs, Grundy. At the 
close of the eighteenth century gamestresses 
were as plentiful as blackberries, especially 
so among the higher classes, and their 
play was frequently characterised by un- 
fairness and bare-faced cheating. Yet in 
spite of their cheating propeusities, the 
ladies were often losers. The reverse of 
fortune frequently reduced high-born dames 
to beggary, a condition which induced 
them to sacrifice not only their honour, 
but that of their daughters as well, in 
order to pay their gambling debts. As an 
illustration of the degrading position to 
which gambling may reduce women, the 
case of the Countess of Schwiechelt, one of 
the beauties of the opening years of the 
present century, is instructive, The 
Countess was much given to gambling, 
and while in Paris, on ove occasion, she 
lost fifty thousand livres. Being unable to 
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pay, she actually planned a robbery at the 
house of one of her friends — Madame 
Demidoff. Madame Demidoff was the 
fortunate possessor of a remarkably fine 
coronet of emeralds. The Countess of 
Schwiechelt by some means found out 
where it was kept, and at a ball given by 
Madame Demidoff she managed to steal it. 
The theft was discovered, and the Countess 
adequately punished. Many influential 
friends tried hard to have her punishment 
mitigated, but Bonaparte was inexorable, 
and left her to her fate. 

In England, as in France, the passion for 
gambling has often reduced women of the 
noblest birth to the lowest depths of 
depravity. From allusions in old plays 
such as “The Provoked Husband,” and 
from Walpole’s “ Letters” and other publi- 
cations, it is evident that the sacrifice of 
honour was not an infrequent method of 
paying gambling debts. The stakes were 


generally high, and the debts incurred were 
a first charge on the sensitiveness of the 
unfortunate lady players : 


So tender these—if debts crowd fast upon her 
She'll pawn her virtue to preserve her honour. 


Hogarth, in his picture entitled “ Piquet, 


or Virtue in Danger,” realised exactly the 
female gambler’s fall; and his truthfulness 
was amply testified to by frequent occur- 
rences in actual life. A single illustration 
of these may suffice, A lady was married 
while very young to an English noble. 
Ere long she was introduced toa professional 
gamestress, was led into play, and lost more 
ina single night than ever she could hope 
to pay. Her honour paid the debt. Soon 
afterwards the gambler’s boasts revealed 
the truth to the lady’s husband, and a duel 


was the necessary result. The gambler was |. 


shot dead by the injured husband, after 
which the latter actually offered to pardon 
his wife, and wished to restore her to her 
former position. The wife refused, gave 
herself up entirely to gambling and its 
consequences, and the husband died of a 
broken heart. 

The stakes for which ladies played dur- 
ing the closing years of the eighteenth 
and the opening years of the present cen- 
tury, were often of considerable magnitude. 
In 1776, a lady in a fashionable quarter of 
London lost, at a single sitting—according 
to the “ Annual Register ”—no less than 
three thousand guineas at loo; and at 
Lady Buckinghamshire’s faro table in 
Saint James’s Square, there were often 
enormous sums lost in play. 

Lady Buckinghamshire, it may be re- 





marked, was, perhaps, the most notorious 
gamestress of her day. She actually slept 
with a pair of pistols and a blunderbuss by 
her side for the protection of her cherished 
bank. Her career, however, was a some- 
what chequered one. In the “ Times,” for 
March the thirteenth, 1797, there is a 
police-court report which goes to show that 
Lady Buckinghamshire’s speculations were 
not always free from worry. A couple of 
days prior to the appearance of the report 
her ladyship, together with Lady E. 
Luttrell and a Mrs. Sturt, was brought up 
at the Marlborough Street police-court and 
fined fifty pounds for playing at faro ; 
while Henry Martindale, her manager, 
was mulcted in two hundred pounds. 

Later in the same year her croupier got 
into trouble through the disappearance of 
the cash-box. Awkward stories of stolen 
purses, snuff-boxes, and cloaks began to be 
told, and, finally, Martindale became a 
bankrupt to the tune of three hundred 
and twenty-eight thousand pounds, besides 
‘debts of honour” to the amount of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds. 

Lady Buckinghamshire, by the way, was 
not the ouly titled dame of the olden days 
who not only gambled, but kept gaming 
establishments, One of these professional 
gamestresses actually applied to the House 
of Lords for protection against police intru- 
sion, on the plea that she was a peeress of 
Great Britain : 

“TI, Dame Mary, Baroness of Mording- 
ton,” ran the petition, “do hold a house in 
the Great Piazza, Covent Garden, for, and 
as an assembly, where all persons of credit 
are at liberty to frequent and play at such 
diversions as are used at other assemblys 
. and I demand all those privileges 
that belong to me as a peeress of Great 
Britain, appertaining to my said assembly.” 

The House of Lords very properly re- 
fused her request. 

Among the many stories told about the 
ruling passion of gambling being strong in 
death, that recorded by Goldsmith will 
bear repetition, as it happens to refer to a 
female gambler. The story goes that an 
old lady, having been given up by the 
doctors, played with the curate of the 
parish ‘‘ pour passer le temps.” Having 
won all his money, she suggested that they 
should play for the funeral charges to 
which she would be liable. Just as she 
began the game death claimed its own, 
and as “time !” was called, the game was a 
drawn one. 

A similar submission to the ruling pas- 
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sion was evinced by the gamestress who, in 
the ordinary course of her religious duties, 
went to confess to her priest. Her con- 
fessor, among other arguments against the 
lady’s favourite vice, expatiated on the 
loss of valuable time which gambling oc- 
casioned. ‘“ Ah,” said the penitent with a 
sigh, ‘‘ that is exactly what vexes me—so 
much time is lost in the shuffling of the 
cards!” 

In the lower ranks of English life the 
passion for gambling is by nu means con- 
fined to the male sex. In 1776, the 
barrow women in London were in the 
habit of carrying dice, which they induced 
their boy and girl customers to throw for 
fruit and nuts. The evil grew to such an 
extent, that the Lord Mayor took action in 
the matter, and put a stop to it for a time. 

But the profession of female bookmaker 
is by no means extinct even now. In 


certain districts in London, Liverpool, and 
other large towns, may still be seen the 
“lady” professional taking bets, ranging 
from a penny upwards, from women and 
children, who never saw a horse-race in 
their lives, and who can have but the re- 
motest idea of the pros and cons of the 


event on which they bet. Their book- 
making, of course, is done in the most 
primitive and unostentatious manner, yet 
it is hardly likely that the police are al- 
together ignorant of the methods of these 
female gamblers. If aware of them, it 
seems somewhat strange that efforts have 
not been made to annihilate one of the 
worst phases of street gambling. 

Among the higher circles of the present 
day, the same gaming propensity is visible 
to those who choose to look for it. 

Ladies are not ashamed to run horses 
under assumed names; nor is it an un- 
common event to see some of the prettiest 
flowers of Society settling up with a bock- 
maker in the most business-like manner. 
That the proceeding enhances their at- 
tractiveness few would care to assert, and 
among men whose appreciation is worth 
having, the opinion is gradually growirg 
that a female gambler is by no means an 
ornament to her sex. 


GREETING AND FAREWELL. 


I HEAR it in the soft wind on the moorland, 
I hear it in the ocean’s ceaseless swell, 
I hear it in the raindrops’ weary plashing : 
** Nothing is left but greeting and farewell ” 


Only a year ago, one year, my darling, 

"Twas here we lingered, passion’s tale to tell ; 
Only a year, and all around unaltered, 

Yet nothing left but greeting and farewell. 


If fate had whispered, up upon the headland, 
While on the heather affluent sunshine fell ; 
Where happy Nature echoed back our gladness, 
‘* Nothing is left but greeting and farewell,” 


Why, we had laughed, a careless, fearless laughter 
At aught that dared such treason to foretell. 
Did we not love, for life, for death, for ever? 
Now, what is left but greeting and farewell? 
Oh, happy seabirds ‘‘ shouting” o'er the surges. 
Oh, butterflies that danced adown the dell. 
Oh, summer blossoms that we gave each other ! 
Nothing is left but greeting and farewell. 


The brown bees might have hummed a requiem for 


us, 
The breakers moaned to mock a funeral knell. 
Had cruel Nature not a note of warning, 
That naught was left but greeting and farewell ? 


Nay, better so. We have one bloom eternal, 
To hide away in Memory’s deepest cell, 

That day was full of golden joy, unbroken, 
Though it left nothing for us but—farewell, 


So let us clasp cold fingers frank and freely, 
Let the low tones no bitter reckoning tell ; 

Tt is not we, but life and time that part us. 
Nothing is left but greeting and farewell ! 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CAMBRIDGE. 
CAMBRIDGE is not so much of a town as 
Oxford. A few of the colleges are finer. 
England has nothing else like the Great 
Court of Trinity; and quaint, stately 
Neville’s Court, in the same college, is like 
a glorified edition of the cloister of Hamp- 
ton Court Palace. Clare, too, is pretty and 
complete ; as you look down on it from 
the roof of King’s Chapel you think that 
you could move it bodily as they do hotels 
in America, and that, perhaps, some day it 
may be moved and set up in some new centre 
where it is thought desirable to “ introduce 
academic culture.”* Then King’s Chapel, 
though I do not care much for it myself. It 
is very good of its kind; but the kind— 
latest perpendicular—does not suit my taste. 
Compare it with the Sainte Chapelle, or 
;with Magdalen or New College Chapels at 
Oxford, and you will be forced to confess 
that medieval architecture, like other 
things, began to decay when it had reached 
its prime. Anyhow, with the rich glass of 
its windows, and its marvellous roof (go 
between the roofs and notice the double 
vaulting which, we are told, was the 
admiration of Sir Christopher Wren), it is 
far superior to that heavy and pretentious 
new Saint John’s Chapel, which I like less 
every time I see it, and which all agree is 
not one of Scott’s most successful works. 





* T am glad such an authority as Professor Willis 
; thought Clare well-nigh perfect, and yet its chief 
; court was rebuilt in the dark age of architecture— 
! about 1726. 
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The Cambridge Colleges are at once 
older and more modern than those of 
Oxford. To some of the latter the crumb- 
ling oolite gives an undeserved air of 
antiquity, making even debased Jacobean 
work look medieval. Here and there a 
Cambridge College looks more modern 
than it is, thanks to the brick. 

The gateway of Trinity, for instance, 
is almost the counterpart of the Chancery 
Lane gate of Lincoln’s Inn; and we 
forget, for the moment, that both are 
of Henry the Eighth’s time. Each Uni- 
versity has one very fine College Chapel 
—Jesus, at Cambridge; the church of 
the nunnery suppressed and turned into 
a College in Henry the Seventh’s time. 
It is early English, and at last (after having 
been vandalised a century ago, and all its 
rich stall work sold off to Landbeach 
Church) it has been really well restored. 

At Oxford the fine chapel—not counting 
the Cathedral, which is also Christ Church 
Chapel, and is a curious mixture of Nor- 
man and Henry the Eighth perpendicular 
—is Merton, with its splendid decorated 
windows. In each University, moreover, 


there is far too much of that ‘ carpenter’s” 


and “stonemason’s” Gothic which dis- 
graced the revival of church architecture. 
There is little to choose in this respect 
between Wilkins’s work at King’s — so 
mean beside the earlier Palladian work of 
Gibbs—and All Souls’, which, till Keble 
Chapel was built, was the only really ugly 
building in Oxford. 

Cambridge has more of this kind of 
work—which always looks to me like thin 
board plastered over, wanting altogether 
the depth and solidity of the old mouldings 
—Corpus, for instance, and even Rick- 
man’s buildings at Saint John’s, which 
prove that he was better as a writer on 
architecture than as an architect ; but then 
Cambridge has “‘ the Backs,” an almost con- 
tinuous walk along the left bank of 
the Cam, from which you see the river 
fronts of many of the Colleges, and, on 
summer evenings, watch the gay proces- 
sion of racing and pleasure boats which 
make you forget that study, and not 
athletics and music and flirtation, is the 
object of the residents. 

I suppose, on a fine evening, “ the Backs” 
are better than Christ Church Meadow and 
Magdalen Walk combined ; though each of 
these has its own charm, while the remains 
of the old Oxford city wall in John’s and 





Trinity Gardens give a flavour to the 
place which is wanting in the sister town. | 


Both are damp ; but Oxford, rising sharply 
from the river, much the Jess so; and, as I 
said, Oxford is much more of a town. 
Cambridge has nothing like the High 
Street, There is nothing like it in Eng- 
land, save the High Street of Stamford in 
Lincolnshire, on which the ‘great Seces- 
sion” imprinted an indelibly academic 
type. 

Oxford, too, is the older—not so much 
older as they say—for the tale about Alfred 
founding University College is as mythical 
as that of the “Schools of the Druids,” or 
as “the Spanish King, hight Cantaber,” 
who is said to have founded Cambridge. 

The origin of the Universities, like that 
of many other institutions, is very obscure. 
Like Topsy, ‘‘ they growed.” Learning had, 
during the darkness that followed the fifth 
and sixth century invasions of barbarians, 
been kept alive in Benedictine monasteries 
—of which Monte Cassino is the type—in 
schools of secular canons,* as at Arles, in 
Southern Burgundy ; in Cathedral schools, 
of which York, under Theodore, and Bede, 
and Alcuin, was one of the most famous. 
By-and-by the Palace School of Charle- 
magne—formed mainly by Alcuin—gave a 
worldly turn to learning; and this was 
helped by intercourse with the Saracens, 

To the Church, these “ Paynim,” that is, 
Pagans, were anathema; yet they were 
the best physicians of their time, and they 
had translated Aristotle, that great store- 
house of learning, from which, by their 
ignorance of Greek—only a few learned 
men in Ireland retained any knowledge of 
it— Western scholars were wholly cut off. 

Worldly learning had, for some time, 
been “in the air,” and it first took 
solid form at Salerno, which, in the ninth 
century, became a ‘“studium generale,” 
such being the name for what we call 
University—the word University properly 
meaning simply a corporation. Salerno 
was chiefly medical ; Bologna, the next in 
order, was legal. North Italy had got rich, 
and law disputes were constantly cropping 
up amongst its traders. Hence the need 
for teaching that civil—as opposed to canon 
—law, which Theodosius and Justinian had 
codified. 

Barbarossa, coming into Italy in 1155, 
saw that this Bologna law school might be 
uceful in the struzgle between Pope and 


* That is, canons not living under a monastic 
rule—these were ‘‘regulars”—but just like ordi- 
nary priests ; there were many foundations of this 
kind in Saxon England, for example, Harold's at 
Waltham, 
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Emperor, and took it under his protection. 
But, before this, William of Champeaux 
and his pupil, Abelard, had opened a 
school in Paris; and John of Salisbury, 
full of the Paris methods, had returned to 
Oxford to organise on a broader basis, that 
Benedictine teaching which the canons of 
Saint Frideswide’s had always kept alive. 
If Matthew Paris is to be believed, there 
were in Oxford, in 1209, three thousand 
teachers and scholars; and to a great “town 
and gown row,” which broke out soon 
after, and led to the place being wholly 
deserted by the students, is due the 
origin of Cambridge University. The 
place had been a Roman station (the 
“chester” in Granchester, a village close 
by, is, as usual, the Roman “castrum ”), 
The Granta is a tributary of the Cam; but 
the Roman town was called Camboritum, 
though Grantabridge is the name in the 
Saxon Chronicle and in Domesday. Its 
four hundred houses were all on the left 
bank, where the ground rises, and where 
there is no College but Magdalen. The 
nucleus of the present town was a village 
grouped round the Saxon Church of Saint 
Benet’s. How it came to pass that the 
wanderers from Oxford fixed on Cambridge, 
instead of Ely, it is hard to say. Some of 
them went to Northampton, which for a 
time bade fair to be a University town; 
but Cambridge had the fenland, then 
very rich, especially in fruit trees, and it 
was near, but not too near the bishopric. 
Moreover, the great Priory of Barnewell, 
founded in 1112, seems to have been from 
the first educational, and probably offered 
hospitality. Not long after, a great ‘town 
and gown” row in Paris (1229) drove 
many students to Cambridge as well as 
to Oxford ; and by that time both Univer- 
sities had got thoroughly established. 
Colleges were founded by-and-by. At 
first the scholars boarded where they 
could among the townspeople, forming 
themselves into “nations” (the name is 
still kept up in the Scotch Universities) 
for mutual protection, The next step was 
that Masters of Arts, or other responsible 
persons, opened hostels, in which the 
students were sometimes attacked and 
plundered by the townspeople ; and lastly 
Colleges began to be founded, in Paris by 
provincial nobles, to shelter the scholars out 
of their own provinces, in England chiefly 
to promote the education of the parochial 
clergy (‘‘secular” priests) which was 
suffering under the flood of monasticism 
brought in by the Norman Conquest. This 





was the case with Merton, the earliest 
Oxford College, and with Peterhouse, 
founded at Cambridge in 1284 by Hugh 
Balsham, Bishop of Ely, out of the revenues 
of a suppressed foreign Priory. 

Here was taught the “ trivium ”—to wit, 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric—a course of 
which lasted three years, and was followed 
by the “quadrivium,” or four years’ 
course of arithmetic, geometry, including 
geography—as taught by Pliny— music, 
and astronomy. The end of the “trivium ” 
left the studert a bachelor, or “ deter- 
miner ”—because he had to preside at dis- 
putations and determine the logical value 
of the opposing arguments, After the 
“ quadrivium,” he got a license from his 
teacher—instead of, as now, from the Vice- 
Chancellor—admitting him to the degree of 
M.A, and enjoining him to act for two 
years as a “regent,” or teacher in the 
schools. It took him ten years’ more work, 
attending lectures, and lecturing himself, to 
be ripe for a D.D. degree—now a matter of 
purchase—eight years for a D.C.L., and as 
many for a Doctor of Medicine; so that 
however “arid and unprofitable,” accord- 


ing to modern notions, the studies may | 


bave been, students were by no means al- 
lowed to shirk them. 

Three of the older Cambridge Colleges 
were due to the Black Death—Trinity 
Hall, Corpus Christi, and Clare. Of these, 
Corpus was founded by two Cambridge 
guilds, who took care to secure free masses 
for ever for the souls of their members, 
the great mortality among the clergy 
having raised the fees for all religious 
ministrations. 

Such Colleges were sure to narrow the 
character of the University; and their 
statutes are in marked contrast with the 
thirteenth century statutes of Paris, where- 
by both civil and canon law were shut out 
from the course as being too technical. 
At Paris it was held that “liberal studies ” 
alone befitted a University ; at Cambridge 
the aim was proficiency in what would pay 
best. King’s Coilege, founded along with 
Eton by Henry the Sixth, was endowed 
out of alien Priories; no sooner was it 
founded, however, than both the Provost 
and the Commissioners appointed to draw 
up the statutes resigned. They did not 
like Henry’s plan for making his College in- 
dependent of the University, and, indeed, of 
everybody except King and Pope. Henry 
carried his point; and until a few years 
ago King’s College men never went into 
the University examinations, nor took any 
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part in its government. They got their 
degrees by special license from the King, 
on whom alone—the Pope having passed 
out of English life —they had come to 
depend. 

Margaret of Anjou showed in most 
things more energy than her husband; and 
she determined not to be behind him in 
helpfulness to education. The outcome of 
her “restless but holy emulation” (as 
Fuller calls it) was the founding of “ Queens’ 
College of Saint Margaret and Saint 
Bernard.” It got its charter in 1448, the 
year of the foundation of King’s; but the 
Wars of the Roses began, and Margaret 
had other work to do, and the college owed 
its full establishment to Elizabeth Wood- 
ville, once one of Margaret’s ladies-in- 
waiting, who, with rare fidelity, carried out 
her late mistress’ plans, Queens’—so named 
to show that two Queens had a share in it 
—rose suddenly into fame, when in 1510, 
Erasmus lived there (his rooms are still 
shown) and brought with him the “ new 
learning,” that is, the study of Greek and 
classical literature in general. The coming 


in of this new learning, which involved a 
change in architecture, in painting, in social 


life, as well as in letters, is called the 
Renaissance. 

In Italy things had long been moving 
towards it; the taking of Constantinople 
in 1453, gave the final impulse. Scores of 
learned Greeks, carrying the manuscripts 
which they had saved from the sack of the 
city, landed in Italy, and began to teach 
what Italian scholars were longing to learn. 
A new world of thought was thus opened ; 
and from Italy the movement spread to 
France, aud thence to England. Soon 
Oxford had Linacre, Grocyn, Colet, Thomas 
More, and others—men of real culture, 
eager (as Colet proved himself when he 
became Dean of Saint Paul’s) in the cause 
of education. 

Cambridge held back; it had become 
little more than a place for training priests, 
and for turning out canonists and civilians 
(professors of civil law). Erasmus was 
saubbed by the dons, and mobbed by the 
townsmen, who had the English contempt 
for a foreigner. But for Bishop Fisher he 
would have gone away ; as it was he shut 
up his lecture-room, to which nobody came, 
and took to writing the books which paved 
the way for the Reformation. 

Nevertheless, the “ new learning ” made 
way; at Christ’s College, just founded, 
provision was made for lecturing on the 
orators and poets, instead of exclusively on 





Aristotle and the schoolmen. The pity of 
it is that this “new learning” did not 
make men noble-minded. It almost seemed 
to do the reverse. Machiavelism, with all 
that the word implies, came in along with 
it, and was by no means confined to Italy. 
The Tudor statesmen, trained in this “ new 
learning,” are, perhaps, the most cynically 
unconscientious set of men in English 
history. 

Croke, Erasmus’s pet pupil, showed 
himself as apt a pupil in servility as in 
Greek. When Henry the Eighth was 
getting impatient about his divorce, 
Cranmer—also one of the new lights, at 
that time Anne Boleyn’s tutor — said : 
“Why not refer the question to all the 
Universities?” And Croke went abroad 
ostensibly to gather the opinions of famous 
canonists, but really to bribe them into 
deciding in the King’s favour. It is to 
the honour of Cambridge that, though 
pressure of all kinds was put upon it, the 
first vote was in Catherino’s favour; it 
was only by persuading some of their 
opponents to stay away, that the King’s 
men—who were also advocates of the new 
learning — carried their point, and then 
with a point reserved which seemed to say 
that the Queen was in the right after all. 

Naturally, the new learning led on to the 
Reformation. Cambridge, in 1522, set up 
a printing-press, and thence issued the 
first Greek books printed in England. As 
early as 1517, Peter de Valence, a young 
Norman student, read over the door of the 
Schools Pope Leo’s Bull about indulgences 
—that which Luther burned at Witten- 
berg, and wrote above it: ‘“‘ How can 
money buy a man off from deserved 
punishment?” He was excommunicated 
—would have been burned had he not 
fled—but beforelong aband of scholars, with 
Tyndal among them, began to meet at the 
White Horse Inn, and to discuss what to 
some of them became, without any figure, 
burning questions. They were iu earnest, 
which the courtiers were not. These thought 
only of seizing the Church’s lands, and so 
rapacious were they, that the people soon 
began to regret the reign of King Log; and 
Thomas Lever—now little known, but in 
his day almost as famous as Latimer—con- 
fessed, when preaching at Paul’s Cross, that 
‘One courtier was worse than fifty tun- 
bellied monks.” 

Learniog fell into decay ; Colleges had a 
hard fight for their endowments. In the 
reign of that Edward the Sixth, whom our 
fathers were taught to look upon as a young 
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angel in trunk hose, but who really was 
nothing but a sickly prig, the “Act for 
the Dissolution of Colleges” was very 
nearly carried into effect against the 
Universities. Henry the Eighth had seen 
that he would lose much and gain little by 
dissolving the Oxford and Cambridge 
Colleges. At Hampton Court the question 
was discussed before him: on one side 
the courtier:—“ ravening wolves,” Parker, 
the Vice-Chancellor (afterwards Arch- 
bishop), calls them; on the other a few 
Heads of Houses. 

After hearing both sides, Henry said: 
“T thought not I had in my realm so many 
persons so honestly maintained in living 
by so little land and rent.” As long as he 
lived they were safe ; but Protector Somer- 
set’s net had smaller meshes than his, and 
but for Sir John Cheke, Edward’s tutor, 
the Universities would undoubtedly have 
suffered. Elsewhere Colleges were gradually 
dissolved all over the country. They were 
very numerous; wherever you find an 
unusually long chancel in a parish church, 
it was probably “ collegiate,” and, where a 
college was “secular,” that is, non-monastic 
—a clergy-house where a few priests and 
deacons lived together and studied—it sur- 
vived Henry’s Dissolution. But before Ed- 
ward died, very few of them were left, the 
result being that the clergy soon became il- 
literate. Scarcely one in a hundred under- 
stood Latin, or (says Lever) wasableto preach. 
The few who went up to the University 
went to make friends with a view to pro- 
motion by-and-by in the public service. Had 
not Cecil, Lord Burleigh, got on that way, 
and Bacon, and many more? They thought 
the white wand of Lord Chamberlain 
was wrapped in every scholar’s gown ; and 
the Church was not a promising profession 
when even Queen Elizabeth forced Bishops 
and Deans to exchange good manors for bad 
oves whenever the fancy seized her. One 
wonders much that her favourite (so far as 
she could favour a married prelate) Parker 
‘id not put in a word for little Colleges, 
like Stoke by Clare, of which he had been 
Dean, At Clare, the quaint little Suffolk 
town whose name was in Elizabeth’s reign 
transferred to the then newly-formed Irish 
county, was a famous Austin friary; at 
Stoke, close by, a century earlier, Richard 
de Clare had founded a Benedictine cell, 
attached to the famous Abbey of Bec. To 
avoid the suppression, which in the four- 
teenth century befel most alien monasteries, 
this was made denizen, that is, severed 
from the forsign connection, and in 1415 





Mortimer, Earl of March, changed it into 
a College tor “seculars,” such as I have 
described above. In this way it did good 
work, much as a Theological College does 
nowadays—much better than the property 
has done since ; for after various changes, 
it fell to the family of Elwes, whose chief 
contribution to society has been to present 
it with the two most famous of English 
misers. 

All through Elizabeth’s reign the state of 
Cambridge was pitiable. Cartwright, em- 
bittered by his exile, for some time gave 
the tone to the place. There were surplice 
and no-surplice rows, and, in the scuffle, the 
windows of the College chapels were broken 
out—those of King’s had been happily re- 
moved whole and buried. Worst of all was 
the way Dr. Caius was treated. He was a 
Catholic, but a very liberal-minded one ; 
and had given all his wealth to refound 
Gonville Uollege, which had fallen into 
poverty, and which thenceforth was called 
‘Gonville and Caius,” the former part 
being usually omitted. It was rumoured 
that Caius had in his rooms—he lived in 
his own College—a set of vestments, mass 
books, and church ornaments such as had 
lately been seized in the rooms of Dr. 
Baker, Provost of King’s. So the Vice- 
Chancellor and Proctors breke open his 
doors, and publicly burnt all his furniture 
in the court of his own College, Caius 
went off to London, heartbroken at such 
ungrateful treatment. 

In contrast with his wide-mindedness— 
he never dreamed of giving a sectarian 
tinge to his College—was the narrowness of 
Sir Walter Mildmay, who took care that 
Emmanuel, founded by him in 1584, 
should be intensely Puritan. Several of 
the New England Fathers, among them the 
founder of Harvard, were educated there ; 
and Sidney, founded ten years after by Sir 
Philip Sidney’s aunt, was just as narrow, 
though it opened its feilowships to Scotch 
and Irishmen, both rigorously excluded 
from preferment in all other Colleges. 

One thing saved Cambridge from abso- 
lute poverty—Sir T. Smith’s Act, obliging 
the lessees of College lands to pay at least 
a third of the rent in corn or in malt, the 
corn to be always reckoned at six shillings 
and eightpence a quarter, the barley at 
five shillings. He foresaw that corn would 
ereatly rise in value, and that, therefore, 
the Colleges, securing a quarter of wheat 
for every six shillings and eightpence of 
rent due to them, would gain greatly. 

Another danger, more threatening than 
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the greed of Protector Somerset and his 
clique, befel the University during the 
Civil War. It was not besieged like Ox- 
ford ; but the Castle was fortified by Crom- 
well, and the whole place so harried that 
fow students came, and the Assembly of 
Divines petitioned for a College in London, 
which was actually opened by Sir Bal- 
thazer Gerbier, in Whitefriars. Cromwell, 
too, founded Durham, though the founda- 
tion remained for two centuries in abey- 
ance. Indeed, he seems to have anticipated 
the present University extension move- 
ment, his idea being to have teaching 
centres in the great towns of North and 
West, that students might not be drawn 
such long distances from home, 

The Barebones Parliament outwent 
Cromwell, and voted for the total suppres- 
sion of the Universities; and, just before 
Movk marched on London, a plan was afoot 
for cutting down the Colleges to three in 
each University—for divinity, and law, and 
physic, and for forcing all students to go 
in cloaks, after the Dutch fashion. 

With Charles the Second came back 
surplices and jobbery ; only, instead of 
stealing manors, the Court now began to 
thrust its favourites into College dignities, 
which, thanks to Smith’s Corn Rent Act, 
had become worth having. The tradition 
of learning and culture was kept alive 
solely by the Cambridge Platonists, Henry 
More, Cudworth, Whichcote, and others. 
| “Latitude men” they were called, who 
' taught that God had given us two lights— 
| that of reason as well as of scripture. But 
they were few; the mass of “dons” was 
content to be orthodox and servile. Wit- 
ness the way in which, when Monmouth 
was made Chancellor (1674), 

With loud applause they all received his Grace, 

And begged a copy of his godlike face ; 
but after his rebellion his picture was 
burned by the yeoman bedel], and his name 
strack out from all the lists of University 
officers, In 1710 Uffenbach visited Cam- 
bridge, and reported that at Caius the 
manuscripts were thick with dust in a 
miserable garret under the roof; at Mag- 
dalen the books were all mouldy; at 
Emmanuel they were in entire confusion ; 
at the University library a rare codex of 
Josephus was torn at the end, and the 
librarian obligingly presented him with a 
leaf! At the same time the feeding 
arrangements were the reverse of com- 
fortable, “The large hall of Trinity,” says 
he, “is so ugly and smoky, and smells so 
strongly of bread and meat that I could not 





eat a morsel in it.” Things could not have 
been very appetising when a strong- 
stomached German made such a complaint. 
Yet, before this, Newton had published 
his ‘“ Principia,” and a mathematical tone 
had been given to the studies of the place. 
Mathematical and little else it was till 
within the last few years, despite other 
changes—that in 1769 for instance, when 
the medieval square cap was substituted 
for the round silk-lined caps which had 
come in with the Puritans; and that in 
1740, when Mr. Tripos, the “old bachelor 
sitting on a three-legged stool,” who had 
yearly travesti-d the Catholic Ash Wednes- 
day disputations, was abolished, and his 
name transferred to the then instituted 
examination lists. With this change to 
modernism, Cambridge may be said to 
have well outgrown its beginnings. 
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“ T WISH you weren't going away, Ada,” 


said Captain Walton. ‘' Why on earth 
should you go to Irkham for Christmas, 
instead of sponding it in Loudon?” 

He was engaged to Ada Bennett, and 
was a masterful lover ; passionate—indeed 
almost too passionate for the shy-eyed, 
timid girl at his side—but masterful and 
accustomed to have his own way with men 
and women. Yet, in spite of his s:rength 
of will, little Ada might have had the 
firmness to withstand his wishes and de- 
cline his love, if it had not been backed 
up by the aunt who so often assured her 
she had “been more than a mother to 
her ”—yes, far more !—and by her sister 
Helen. 

Helen Bennett—no one ever thought of 
ealling her Nellie—was what is generally 
termed a ‘‘nice, sensible sort of girl ;” 
the sort of girl who does not let romance, 
or caprice, or thin-skinnedness of any 
sort interfere with her advancement in 
life. When the Bennetts’ father died and 
left them as nearly penniless as twenty 
pounds a year each could make them, ro 
foolish pride, no dreams of independence, 
made Helen refuse the home which her 
aunt, Mrs. Penrhyn, offered them. Helen 
and Mrs, Penrhyn came to terms ai once, 
without even expressing the terms in so 
many words. ‘The girls were to make 
themselves agreeable —that is, dust the 
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drawing-room, arrange flowers, entertain 
dull visitors, make up for any deficiencies 
of ill-trained servants, and look always 
smiling, grateful, and well-dressed on 
twenty pounds a year. 

“ And some day, if all goes well,” added 
Mrs, Penrhyn, ‘I'll see you in good homes 
of your own, I hope.” 

This was meant as an announcement 
that the girls were to accept the first 
eligible men who sought them. Helen 
saw this, and did her duty nobly. Irkham 
—black, smoky Irkham, where the jangle 
of machinery was heard continually, and 
the air was thick with smoke and cotton- 
flue—might not be her ideal of a city; nor 
was John Baggallay—rich in factories and 
vested funds, but not overburdened with 
either aspirates or aspirations—her ideal 
of a husband. But she accepted both, and 
was as happy as a woman of her nature 
needs to be, 

Ada, though far the milder of the two, 
proved the more rebellious. Perhaps it was 
the fault of Laurie Penrhyn—her cousin 
Laurie, who fell in love with her without 
consulting the wishes of either his mother 
or his cousin Helen. He seemed to think 
that consulting Ada’s was enough. Here- 
in he erred; for though last Christmas, just 
a year ago, when he was home from 
Glasgow on a brief holiday, he had asked 
Ada if she loved him, and she had 
whispered ‘‘ yes,” that did not secure her 
for his wife. When he had gone, Helen 
treated Ada to much common-sense, to which 
Mrs. Penrhyn added a little uncommon cold- 
ness ; and, finally, Helen herself wrote the 
letter which released him from “a hasty 
and ill-considered engagement; the impulse 
of youth and thoughtlessness,” as she put 
it, being herself five years younger than 
Laurie Penrhyn, though certainly more 
given than he to taking thought for the 
morrow and the days succeeding. 

“You little goose!” she said to her 
sister. ‘Laurie has only two hundred a 
year, and, if you get engaged to him, Auntie 
will turn you out of doors. She means 
her handsome son to catch an heiress. And 
there’s Captain Walton evidently attracted 
by you. I wish I had such a chance!” 

For Helen had accepted her Baggallay 
by this time, and though prepared to 
swallow him, could not refrain from a 
wry face or two. 

“Laurie is getting on very well,” pro- 
tested Ada. 

‘Perhaps he is; but Captain Walton 
has got on, which is much more to the 





point. What on earth do you want, Ada? 
He is a gentleman; he has that look 
which a man who has once been in the 
army never loses; and if it is true, as 
people say, that he made his money in 
India by dabbling in opium—why he’s 
made his money, and that’s the chief 
point. I don’t see what fault you can find 
with him.” 

“ He’s too old.” 

“Old! Forty-five or so; that isn’t old. 
You're a romantic little donkey, Ada; but 
if you refuse George Walton I'll never 
forgive you.” 

Ada did not risk angering her sister. 
Captain Walton proposed in July, and was 
duly accepted, which made Laurie Penrhyn 
exclaim, when in the beginning of De- 
cember he was offered a good post in an 
American ship-building yard, that a fellow 
never got anything be wanted till it was 
too late to profit him. 

Captain Walton did not think so. He 
seemed to think that Ada Bennett’s love, 
or at least her promise to be his wife, 
would profit him very much, though he 
was impatient, and thought it hard that he 
must wait till spring before he was allowed 
to claim his bride. 

‘‘T shall be a new man when I have you 
with me, darling,” he said, with that fervour 
of passion which frightened Ada more than 
it pleased her. ‘ You are everything to 
me—strength, purity, happiness. I believe 
in Heaven, when I look in your eyes, even 
if I never do at any other time.” 

Poor Ada might be forgiven for thinking 
such wooing slightly blasphemous, and very 
much too fervent to be comfortable. 

At present, Captain Walton felt deeply 
aggrieved that his betrothed was deter- 
mined, in that mild, obstinate way of hers, 
to spend Christmas at Irkham, with her 
sister Helen, now Mre. Baggallay. 

“It would seem strange not to go to 
Helen the first Christmas after her mar- 
riage,” she said, “and besides, Laurie is 
coming home, so I’m better away.” 

“What has that to do with it?” cried 
the irritable lover. 

Ada looked nervous, and equivocated : 

“ He is going abroad almost immediately, 
and he and his mother won’t want any 
third person with them during his last 
few days at home.” 

“H’m! Well, I wish you weren’t going 
to Irkham, that’s all. It’s a beastly hole.” 

“Do you know it at all, George?” asked 
the girl, bringing out her lover’s name 
with an effort, as she always did. 
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Captain Walton looked as if he did not 
like the question. 

‘‘T was there once, fifteen years ago, and 
I had enough of it then.” 

“Fifteen years ago! Ah, that was 
just when you came home from India, 
wasn’t it? Well, it may have improved 
since then. .And Helen says her house is 
charming — an old house with a large 
garden, once in the country, which the 
town has come up and surrounded. It’s 
not the sort of house the Irkhamites like, 
she tells me. They prefer brand new 
plaster and stucco, and can’t understand 
her being so fond of Gore House. 

“Gore House! It’s an ugly name.” 

“Yes, isn’t it? I must ask Helen if 
any one was ever killed there. Or I'll 
let you ask her; for you’re coming up for 
Christmas Day, aren’t you? Really, you 
needn’t grumble so at my going.” 

“T wouldn’t, if you weren’t going a fort- 
night before me. However, I must submit 
for the present. But, after the first week 


in March, your days of liberty are numbered, 
my pet.” 

“Then I must make the most of those 
left me,” she said, with a nervous little 


smile. “So I'll go off to Irkham, and be 
free of your chains till the day before 
Christmas Eve,” 

‘Well, see that you write to mo often 
and tell me everything. Nothing that you 
do, nothing that you see or feel, is too 
trivial to interest me. Remember that, 
Ada ; remember that you are all the world 
to me; that a new life will begin for me 
when you are my wife.” 

Ada sighed, thinking, not gladly, of the 
new life that would then begin for her; 
but she was thankful to be released by her 
imperious lover at the price of a kiss or 
two, and still more thankful next day to 
leave smoky London for smokier Irkham. 

Her first letter to her lover was bright 
and cheerful enough, full of the details he 
said he cared for—a description of Helen’s 
house in general, of the little sitting- 
room set apart for herself in particular, 
its chairs, its books, the china plates hung 
on the walls, the dainty ink-stand, even 
the Shakespeare calendar on the writing- 
table at which she penned the letter. 
There were enough of the trivialities he 
had asked for, and not much besides—not 
enough affection to justify the passionate 
way in which he kissed the cold, crisp, 
lifeless paper, nor the fervour with which 
he exclaimed under his breath: ‘‘ Unworthy 
as I am, I’ll make her a kinder husband 





than, perhaps, a better man would. She'll 
never know what I have been, and for her 
sake I'll live as purely as such innocence 
deserves.” 

Poor George Walton! He had, it seemed, 
something in his past life that he wished 
to conceal from Ada, and he never guessed 
that down in that quiet, simple heart of 
hers also there lay a little secret, sad, how- 
ever innocent. He sighed, and then 
recalled with a bitter look that it was 
the day on which he ought to send 
a certain quarterly remittance, which, 
though meanness was not one of his 
faults, was never despatched without a 
curse, 

Ada’s next letter was less cheerful. 
“You will think me awfully stupid,” she 
said in it, “ but I have got quite depressed 
since I came here. Perhaps it is the 
climate, which certainly is horrid ; nothing 
but rain—smoky, dirty, towny rain. But 
I have quite a horrid impression about this 
house ; I think it was the trees at the foot 
of the lawn that gave it to me first. There 
are three of them growing all together— 
quite large trees for a town garden, but 
there is a horrid red fungus growing on 
them that made me feel quite faint the first 
time I saw it. I think it was there I got 
the dreadful feeling I am telling you of— 
I can’t define it a bit yet, but I am 
always conscious of it—and it followed me 
up the garden, into the drawing-room— 
which has long windows opening on a 
verandah, I think I told you—and even 
up to my little boudoir, where I am 
writing about it to you. For I can’t get 
rid of it; that’s the silly thing. At night 
I wake up in a sort of horror; not that 
I have seen anything, or dreamed anything, 
but I feel as if I were going to hear of 
something horrid, and though it is so 
idiotic and unreasonable I can’t get over 
the impression. I haven’t told Helen or 
John about it. I suppose it must be the 
climate,” 

‘‘ Of course it’s the climate,” said Walton, 
as he read the letter. ‘‘The damp, mild, en- 
ervating, soul-and-body-destroying Irkham 
climate that’s making her morbid. I 
remember it well enough, and how it 
seemed to—— ugh! it’s not worth thinking 
of. But I won’t let Ada go there again. 
Happily, she won’t want to, thanks to this 
notion.” P 

He wrote a jesting protest to her, saying 
that her ghost story came like the other 
Christmas annuals, too long before 
Christmas, and after all hadn’t even a 
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ghost in it. ‘Never mind, little girl,” he 
added, “ I’il be with you soon, and be some- 
thing so real to think of that the cobweb 
‘feelings’ and ‘impressions’ you speak of 
will vanish from your brain. But don’t 
say anything to your sister or her husband 
that will put them out of love with their 
house, when they have just got comfortably 
settled in it, after spending so much on 
making it pretty. Besides — though 
theosophy is in fashion now, and all the 
clever young fellows, who would have been 
rank materialists ten years ago, are seeing 
visions and dreaming dreams, and generally 
over-stepping the bounds that separate 
matter and spirit—I don’t want you, my 
darling, to be anything but a most human, 
loveable little wife.” 

Ada obediently tried to repress her 
fancies, and to enjoy life as it was lived in 
Irkham ; but she could not succeed. She 
grew more depressed and nervous every 
day. Perhaps it was indeed the climate 
that weakened her; perhaps she felt a 
certain loneliness even with Helen, who 
had now plenty of friends among young 
matrons of her own stamp—healthy, happy, 
animal-like creatures for the most part, 
who liked their husbands much, and their 
houses more, and their smart clothes most 
of all. Ada felt lonely among them, in 
spite of their treating her with a spon- 
taneous friendliness which was their best 
characteristic, and her loneliness deepened 
the strange, morbid impression she had 
taken up concerning Gore House. When 
she wrote first to her lover on the subject, 
the idea had been vague and undefined ; 
but, as the days went on, it gathered 
clearness aud coherence. 

‘“‘T am ashamed,” she wrote now, ‘to 
speak to you again of the silly notion I 
have got into my head about this house; 
but I promised to tell you everything, and 
somehow this fancy seems far more real to 
me than any of the solid tangible things 
round me. I know almost the whole story 
now—and I haven’t seen anything or heard 
anything, nor have I mentioned the matter 
to a soul except you; but yet—I know. 
There was a murder committed here once 
—let me speak of the thing as if it had 
really happened. A child, just fancy, 
George, a poor, innocent little child—was 
taken out of the room that is now my 
boudoir, and carried downstairs into the 
drawing-room and killed, and then buried 
under the trees on the lawn. Is it not 
horrible? At least, it would be horrible if 
it had ever happened, and wasn’t only a 





dream of my imaginatiov. I am ashamed 
to tell you such nonsense, and yet I must 
speak of it to somebody, for the con- 
sciousness of it weighs me down, as if I 
were somehow connected with the guilty 
secret.” ‘ 

‘‘Good heavens! is she going mad?” 
Walton asked himself, when he read these 
sentences. “I know she is absurdly sensitive 
to the vaguest impressions, and the society 
of that unimaginative, worldly sister of 
hers will be driving her more and more in 
upon herself. And Irkham, in December, 
is enough in itself to make anybody think 
of murder and suicide. I must go to her 
as soon as I can, and I1’jl bring her away 
with me the day after Christmas, and if 
I can help it she'll never enter the place 
again. Helen can come to London if she 
wants to see her.” 

He was seriously alarmed, thinking of 
the possible effect on Ada’s health and 
mind of this strange, morbid fancy of hers. 
For he loved her with a passion she could 
hardly have understood, and felt as if the 
one ray of light that brightened his path 
would be quenched if anything prevented 
her becoming his wife. So he got a time- 
table, and, having studied it, took the 
first train to Irkham, determined to see 
Ada at once, and cure her of her gloomy 
notions by his presence and the power of 
his love. 


CHAPTER II. 


THERE was trouble in the Baggallay 
household. The parlour-maid, with that 
lack of consideration for her mistress’s 
convenience which Helen looked upon as 
characteristic of the servant class, sprained 
her ankle a few days before Christmas. 
Another equally competent domestic was 
not to be got at a moment’s notice, and 
Mrs. Baggallay had issued invitatious for a 
dinner-party on Christmas Eve, when she 
proposed to introduce her sister’s betrothed 
to her especial friends. Helen was in 
despair ; she felt that fate was using her 
unkindly, and in her depression was glad 
to listen to a suggestion of the girl’s, who 
in her turn did not wish to lose a comfort- 
able situation. She had a widowed sister, 
a Mrs. Wallwork—evidently, from the 
way she spoke of her, the member of her 
family who had “ got on”—who might if 
she was asked courteously enough, con- 
descend to take her place till she was able 
to fill it again. 

“ You know, ma’am, my sister isn’t quite 
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like one of us. She’s a good bit older 
than me, and has always held her head 
high,” explained the girl. ‘‘ She was always 
well thought on in her places, and one of 
her families left her an annuity, so of course 
she has a right to think something of her- 
self. But I’ve no doubt she'll come for 
a day or two to oblige me if only you 
don’t mind putting it to her as a bit of a 
favour.” 

Helen did not mind putting it as a con- 
descension on the part of Mrs. Wallwork, 
if only she would come, and she had already 
learned that in the north country the work- 
ing classes look upon themselves as the 
salt of the earth, and demand a recognition 
of the fact from their masters and mistresses. 
She sent a beseeching note to Mrs. Wall- 
work, setting forth her desperate plight, 
and that lady was gracious enough to come 
and interview her, and to consent to grace 
Gore House with her presence on Christ- 
mas Eve and Christmas Day. 

“If you're having company and extra 
work, of course you'll need a parlour-maid,” 
she said ; “but in your ordinary run, you 
can get along if the ’ousemaid will only 
put herself to it.” 

With this concession, Helen was forced 
to be content; but in order that Mrs. 
Wallwork might be as far as possible fit for 
her duties when she came to undertake 
them, she took her over the house, and 
explained to her what would be expected 
of her. 

Gore House was on the outside a very 
ordinary building, a square house with a 
portico over the door supported on stucco 
pillars—such a residence as may be seen by 
the score in any town. Formerly it had 
been surrounded by others like itself; but 
as the tide of Irkham fashion went else- 
where they had been pulled down, and 
endless rows of small houses, occupied by 
the poorer of the clerk and the richer of 
the artisan classes, had taken their place. 
Those who knew the district said that the 
changes of the last ten years had made it 
almost unrecognisable, and most of Helen 
Baggallay’s friends predicted that she would 
soon leave her old-fashioned house, in spite 
of its spacious rooms and large garden, 
and go to some smaller, smarter villa where 
she would be surrounded by “ people like 
herself.” Helen did not think so, She 
knew that there was a good deal of social 
sensitiveness in Irkham, caused by the fact 
that so many of the millionaires had cousins 
who were still in their original station of 
factory hands, with whom, therefore, they 





did not care to risk coming in contact ; and 
such anxieties could not befall her. Be- 
sides, she liked her roomy house, which 
was so much larger than it seemed from 
the street, stretching out on the garden 
side in a long wing which contained a 
billiard-room, dining-room, and drawing- 
room, all opening on a verandah that went 
round two sides of the house, and gave 
easy access to the sloping lawn. 

She was still new enough to her position 
to feel a thrill of pride as she led her future 
parlour-maid through the rooms. Finally 
she opened the door of the drawing-room, 
where the sound of a piano, languidly 
touched, proved that Ada was trying to 
get rid of the time that now hung heavy 
on her hands. 

“T shall expect you to ” she began, 
when the woman by her side uttered a 
sharp exclamation, ran forward a few 
steps into the room, and then fell fainting 
on the fioor. 

Helen and Ada rushed to her help, but 
it was some time before she revived. Even 
when she was restored to consciousness 
she hardly seemed to recognise them, but 
looked wildly round the room. “It’s the 
same room,” she muttered. ‘‘ Everything’s 
changed, the paper, and the furniture, and 
everything ; but I can’t mistake the room. 
I didn’t recognise the house, and it hasn’t 
the same name, but there’s no doubt about 
the room.” 

“ Well, what about the room ?” queried 
Helen, with a touch of sharpness, She 
did not like mysteries. 

“I saw a dead child in it,” the woman 
moaned, ‘The child I had nursed since 
it was a month old, and I was fond of it— 
oh! if it had been my own, I couldn’t 
have loved it more !—lying in this room on 
a sofa, dead! That was the last time I 
was here, and I never thought to enter the 
place again.” 

“Tt’s very sad, of course,” said Mrs. 
Baggallay, feeling very much annoyed at 
the scene ; ‘* but the child wasn’t your own 
after all, and I suppose all this occurred 
some time ago P 

“ Fifteen years,” interrupted Mrs. Wall- 
work; ‘“‘but you don’t understand it, 
ma’am. The child—the poor little baby 
was killed—murdered by its own father !” 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed Helen; 
but Ada, who had been listening intently, 
caught hold of the woman’s wrist with a 
convulsive clasp. ‘‘ Then that was the child 
that was killed!” she cried, breathlessly, 

“ Yes, the child ; but how do you know, 
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miss ?” asked Mrs, Wallwork, and, ‘‘ What 
do you ‘snow about it, Ada?” demanded 
Helen. 

“Nothing. At least I have been told 
nothing ; but I have felt ever since I entered 
this house that a crime had been committed 
in it, and latterly I have felt sure that a 
child was murdered here—taken from my 
little sitting-room upstairs, carried down 
here and killed, and then buried under 
those trees in the lawn. I never mentioned 
it to you, because it seemed such a fantastic 
idea, but I’m sure of it all the same.” 

“What nonsense !” protested her sister; 
and, turning to Mrs. Wallwork, added: 
‘‘We must get you out of this room that 
affects you so much ; and perhaps you had 
better say nothing about this—ah !—fancy 
or recollection of yours. One doesn’t like 
such stories about a house ; and, you know, 
if you didn’t recognise the house, you may 
be mistaken in the room.” 

‘“No mistake at all, ma’am, but you’re 
right about not speaking of the matter. 
I’ve never opened my lips about it this 
fifteen years, and I don’t want ever to 
mention it again. But if you have any 


doubts about what I say, take me up to 
the room the young lady spoke of, and I’ll 


see if it’s the one I’m thinking of.” 

“Tt’s quite useless,” cried Helen. 

Bat Ada said : 

“Yes, let us go;” and there was a 
strained, fierce look on her face that made 
her sister think it wiser to consent to the 
suggestion. 

She alone knew how self-willed Ada 
could be, and how obstinate in clinging to 
her fancies. 

They went upstairs, Mrs, Wallwork lean- 
ing on Ada’s arm, and Helen following 
them. For once the younger sister seemed 
the more decided of the two. 

“Yes, this is the room,” said the still 
trembling woman. ‘It was the night- 
nursery, and I slept here with the baby. 
One night, about midnight, I awoke, and 
the child wasn’t in my arms, and—— 
well, I’ve told you the rest.” 

“But I want to know everything,” 
demanded Ada. “Who was this man— 
this father, who murdered his own child ?” 

“Ah! but I can’t tell you. They called 
themselves Mr. and Mrs. Everett; but I 
don’t think that was their right name. I 
took them to be a young, married couple. 
They had been in Irkham for some months 
before the baby was born. I came to them 
when it was a month old, and was here six 
months ; I suppose they were in Irkham 


? 





for about a year. From some things they 
said, I guessed they had been in India ; 
but they didn’t get any foreign letters—at 
least, I thought not ; all that came to the 
house had a London postmark. But once 
I found an envelope with an Indian stamp, 
and if it was addressed to my master, it 
wasn’t in the name I knew him by.” 

* What name was it?” 

“T don’t remember now, it’s so long 
ago, and I paid no heed at the time. It 
was only afterwards that I began to put 
things together.” 

“Did they know many people in Irk- 
ham?” asked Helen, 

“Not asoul. I remember my mistress 
once saying to Mr. Everett that they were 
more solitary there than in the midst of a 
desert, and he answered that there was no 
place like big cities for concealment.” 

“ And why—why did he do this dread- 
ful thing ?” 

‘* Ah, miss, it’s a sad world!” said the 
woman. ‘There’s things the like of you 
don’t understand. And perhaps Mr. 
Everett didn’t kill his child, I didn’t see 
him do it; only when I woke up and found 
the baby gone, I rushed out to the landing 
and saw a light downstairs. I followed 
that. It came from the open drawing- 
room door, and there was the poor child 
lying dead. I cried out, and then my 
master rushed in by the open window from 
the garden, and—silenced me.” 

“ How?” 

“He gagged me and carried me up- 
stairs to the nursery. Then he tied me 
down to my bed with the sheets, and 
left me for a time. He came back at 
last, and said : 

“*Unless you want a grave dug for 
yourself, too, you had better dress your- 
self quietly and come with me.’ 

“1 was afraid of what he might do, so I 
obeyed him. When I was ready, and 
went out of the room, I found my mistress 
waiting on the landing, dressed to go out. 
She was trembling, and I think she was 
crying a little; but very quietly, only 
I could hear her sobbing occasionally. 
The three of us went downstairs. I tried 
to walk as heavily as I could, thinking I 
might rouse the other two servants ; but 
they slept at the end of a long pas- 
sage, in the back part of the house, and I 
was still gagged and could not cry. When 
we got out of doors, Mr. Everett said to 
his wife : 

“You know your way, do you not, and 
have money enough for the present? Go 
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straight away, and I'll follow you as soon 
as I have settled this creature.’ 

“My mistress went off by herself, and I 
thought my end had come; but he only 
kept me walking through the town till 
morning—ob, but I was tired !—and then 
took me to the railway station and put me 
in the train for Berstowe, the place I came 
from. He put some money into my hand 
and said I would get more if I held my 
tongue ; and that was the last I ever saw 
of him, and I’ve never breathed a word 
about it till this day.” 

“But why did he do it? Why did he 
do it?” cried Ada. 

“That's what I can’t tell you for 
certain,” said Mrs. Wallwork. “I have 
my notions. Well, I’ll tell you, and you 
can make what you like out of it. One 
morning, not long before, I had taken the 
baby to her room. She had just had a cup 
of tea and a letter brought to her, and she 
was reading it when I went in. Before I 
got near her, she jumped up with a cry, 
and ran into her husband’s dressing-room, 
and I heard her say : 

“ ¢ Oh George, this is terrible! Alfred’s 
coming home. He is so old, so old; why 
can’t he die and leave me free ?’ 

“Mr, Everett pulled to the door with a 
bang, and I heard nothing more; but 
I’ve wondered since well, I may be 
wrong. There’s no use talking about it.” 

“And did you do nothing to bring this 
man to justice?” asked Mrs. Baggallay. 

“N—no. You know what it is when 
poor folks try to set the law agin rich 
ones ; and, besides, I didn’t know anything 
about where Mr. and Mrs. Everett had 
gone to. I came up to Irkham after a 
day or two, and went to the house; but it 
was empty, except that bailiffs were taking 
away the furniture. I didn’t want to get 
into trouble, so I said nothing.” 

“Qh, it’s horrible that such a crime 
should go unpunished !” exclaimed Ada, 
rising from her seat and walking towards 
the window. She felt maddened with the 
story she had just heard. She longed to 
avenge that murdered child, whose spirit, 
it now seemed to her excited imagination, 
had been trying to win her ear ever since 
she came to the house. She longed to 
search for this unnatural father, and bring 
him to justice ; but how should she begin? 
She had been standing with her hand 
resting on the writing-table, and a sudden 
Impatient movement she made in reflecting 
on her powerlessness, caused the calendar 
that lay on it to fall. Stooping mechani- 





cally to pick it up, her eye fell on the 
motto given for that twenty-second of 
December: “The gods are just, and of 
our pleasant vices make instruments to 
scourge us.” 

“Ts that enough?” she asked herself. 
** Does the vengeance of God really pursue 
and punish every wrong-doer? Can we 
leave it to Him?” 

She did not answer her own questions, 
but she no longer felt bound to help on 
the punishment of the crime. 


CHAPTER III. 


CAPTAIN WALTON found, when he 
arrived at Irkham, that Gore House was 
not easy to discover. The address, as he 
had received it from Ada, must have been 
incomplete, though the omniscience of the 
postman had ensured the safe conveyance 
of his letters. He could tell the cabman 
to whose care he entrusted himself what 
district of the town it was in, but for the 
rest he had to trust to that cabman’s 
knowledge, which was found wanting, and 
the chapter of accidents. Happily this 
brought to their aid one of the said om- 
niscient postmen, to whom the cabman 
appealed for guidance. 

‘*Gore House! why, it’s at the end of 
Gore Street,” he was then contemptuously 
informed. ‘Turn off Cambridge Street 
at the end of Rushton Lane, and then take 
the first turn to the left.” 

The names struck with a painful 
familiarity on the ear of the traveller, 
but he mentally echoed his driver's ex- 
clamation : 

“There! There’s no Gore House off 
Rushton Lane that I knows of.” 

“They called it that after Gore Street 
was built,” exclaimed the postman. “It’s 
the house that used to be called Wrexham 
Lodge.” 

“TI know where you are, now!” ex- 
claimed the cabman driving on; but 
Walton covered his face with his hands, 

“Wrexham Lodge!” he said to himself. 
“And Ada’s in it—in that house, of all 
places in the world.” 

He forced himself to seem calm when he 
reached the house and got out. His arrival 
was unexpected, for he had come to Irkham 
a day sooner than he had intended, and 
the housemaid, who opened the door for 
him, did not know exactly what to do 
with him. So she left him in the hall 
while she went up to Ada’s boudoir to 
consult her mistress. 
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‘‘Show him into the drawing-room, of 
course,” said Mrs. Baggallay. ‘Ada, you’d 
better go and receive Captain Walton 
yourself.” 

“Tf you like,” said Ada, “but I can’t 
bear to go into the drawing-room just yet ; 
the idea of it is too dreadful. May I 
bring him up here? I don’t feel any horror 
of this room, and, if you don’t mind, we 
might sit here this evening.” 

“ Just as you like, though it’s rather 
small, Run off, and meantime I’ll take 
Mrs. Wallwork down the back staircase.” 

Ada went off, but Helen detained Mrs. 
Wallwork for a final word : 

“Seeing that this is such an old story, 
and that we can do nothing in the matter, 
perhaps it would be better to make no 
allusion to anything you— ah — fancied 
occurred in this house. There’s no proof, 
you know, and—you understand.” 

“Oh yes, ma’am,” answered the woman, 
eagerly. “I don’t want to speak of it, 
only I was so took aback at seeing that 
room, that the whole story came out. But 
it’s no business of mine, and—well—there’s 
five pounds come to me every quarter since 
that time. I don’t know who sends it, 
but it comes. So J’il keep quiet.” 

‘‘T understand,” said Helen, with a 
sense of relief; and she led her along the 
corridor towards the door that separated 
the servants’ rooms and staircase from the 
other part of the house. 

As they went along, Ada and her lover 
were coming upstairs. Mrs. Wallwork 
turned to look at the pair—was there ever 
a woman born who did not like to look at 
happy lovers !—but as she did so she again 
uttered an exclamation, and seemed about 
to faint. Helen caught her, and Ada and 
Captain Walton hurried to help her, but 
as the latter approached she pushed him 
away. 

“Don’t let him come near me!” she 
cried, ‘It’s Mr. Everett, and he’ll kill 
me for telling you the truth.” 

‘You are mad, woman,” cried Helen, 
though at the moment she spoke she re- 
membered with a sinking heart that 
Walton’s entire name was George Everett 
Walton. 

As for him, he came close to the woman 
to relieve Helen of her weight, apparently 
without recognising her; but at her words 
he started back. 

“Ts it you, woman, you!” he exclaimed. 





it, spying on me as you did before. What 
does it mean!” 

“Yes, what does it mean, Captain 
Walton?” echoed Helen, but in a different 
tone. “If you are the man this woman 
thinks you are, you are a murderer and a 
villain. Is it true?” 

“No; it’s a lie—a lie,” he cried, ex- 
citedly. ‘‘She mistakes me for some one 
else ; she’s mad—she’s——” 

Ada stopped him. 

“Tell lies to all the world, George,” 
she said, in a cold, stern tone he had 
never heard before, ‘‘ but speak the truth 
to me. I was tv be your wife; I havea 
right to know. Did you live in this house 
fifteen years ago under the namo of George 
Everett? Were you guilty of the sin, the 
crime, this woman accuses you of ?” 

© Ada,” he answered, “all men are 
guilty of things they are ashamed of. 
Search any man’s past——” 

She held up her hand with a gesture 
that silenced him. 

‘‘It is enough,” she said. ‘' Go, before I 
am calm enough to decide whether or 
not I ought to seek your punishment.” 

He bent his head and turned to go; but 
to the girl, who a few minutes before had 
been his betrothed, he said a last word. 

** Ada, I am punished ; I have lost you.” 

Then he left the house, while the three 
women stood silent, mute with a horror 
that yet was mingled with awe. 


The next day the Irkham newspapers 
contained an account of a suicide that had 
taken place the preceding evening. George 
Walton had gone to an hotel, taken a room, 
and there poisoned himself with a solution 
of morphia, which, it seemed, he always 
had about him. After this fashion he had 
prepared himself for the discovery that 
had come upon him at last. 

Ada was very ill for a long time after 
that gloomy Christmas at Irkham. Helen 
thought at first that the horror of it would 
kill her, and found her only hope in the 
thought that her sister had never loved 
George Walton. That thought carried 
comfort to another anxious heart, to whom 
Ada’s life was the most precious in the 
world. And in the end she did recover 
and find consolation, for the following 
autumn John Baggallay and Helen had 
to go to Liverpool to say good-bye to 
some friends of theirs who were going to 


“ First the house, and then to find you in | America—Mr. and Mrs. Laurence Penrbyn. 
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